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THE PURPOSES OF EDUCATION IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


Educational Policies Commission 


-s general end of education in 
America at the present time is the 
fullest possible development of the 
individual within the framework of 
our present industrialized democratic 
society. The attainment of this end 
is to be observed in individual be- 
havior or conduct. The term educa- 
tion implies the existence of some 
person other than the learner, a per- 
son moreover who is interested in 
the outcome and who desires to en- 
courage one type of conduct rather 
than another. 

Ideals and values derive their en- 
tite practical importance from the 
behavior which results from them. 
The expression of high ideals ac- 
companied by the doing of wrong is 
thoroughly vicious. Education, there- 
fore, seeks to encourage the mastery 
of such knowledge, the acquisition of 
such attitudes, and the development 
of such habits as make a socially de- 
sitable way of living likely to be fol- 
im lowed by the learner. 

IB The choice of this way of living is 


‘WB ptimarily determined by the prevail- 
ing scale of social and personal 
Values; that is, by ethical standards 
in the broad. The definition of this 
scale of values is a continuing and 
ttucial problem of both social and 


educational policy in this age or in 
any other. The way of living to be 
encouraged by the education of the 
American people is a steadily closer 
approximation to the democratic 
ideal. 

The four aspects of educational 
purpose center around the person 
himself, his relationships to others 
in home and community, the crea- 
tion and use of material wealth, and 
socio-civic activities. Each of these 
is related to each of the others. 

Furthermore, the school is only 
one of the many educational influ- 
ences in these various fields of hu- 
man life. 

Finally, it should be clear that the 
following four aspects are not in any 
sense to be regarded as a pattern of 
instruction at any particular educa- 
tional level. There will necessarily 
be variations in the application of 
the objectives to instructional need 
within particular schools, communi- 
ties, states, and regions. These are 
the objectives of education—qualities 
and conduct to be encouraged by all 
educational agencies for all Ameri- 
can citizens. 

It is appropriate to begin a sur- 
vey of educational purposes with a 
program for the development of the 
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individual learner. There exists at the 
moment great pressure on the schools 
and other social agencies to “mold” 
the child in the interest of his future 
economic efficiency, his future adult 
citizenship, his future membership in 
the family. There is real danger 
that our preoccupation with “pre- 
paredness” in education may defeat 
itself by weakening our concern for 
the child as he is, as a growing in- 
dividual human being, quite apart 
from remote social preparatory ends. 
Here is no unsocial motive, for, after 
all, it is only through individual 
growth that social progress can 
come. 

The processes of growth or of self- 
realization, therefore, are a primary 
concern of education, a concern 
which includes, but also reaches far 
beyond, the memorization of the use- 
ful and useless facts which usually 
make up the bulk of the school aur- 
riculum. Only as each individual 
grows in power to write his own 
declaration of intellectual indepen- 
dence can we keep unfettered the 
spirit of that other Declaration writ- 
ten a century and a half ago. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF SELF- 
REALIZATION 


The Inquiring Mind.—The educated 
person has an appetite for learn- 
ing. 

Speech.—The educated person can 
speak the mother tongue clearly. 
Reading—The educated person 

reads the mother tongue efficiently. 

Writing —The educated person 
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writes the mother tongue eff! 
tively. 


day, | 





Number.—The educated perso 
solves his problems of countity 
and calculating. 

Sight and Hearing.—The educate 


person is skilled in listening mt 


observing. 
Health Knowledge.—The educate! 


person understands the basic facsy 


concerning health and disease, 

Health Habits —The educated pet 
son protects his own health ani 
that of his dependents. 

Public Health—The educated pe. 
son works to improve the health 
of the community. 

Recreation.—The educated personis 
participant and spectator in many 
sports and other pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests —The educate 
person has mental resources fu 
the use of leisure. 


could 
direct 


TI 
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Esthetic Interests.— The educatel Hom 


person appreciates beauty. 

Character—The educated perso 
gives responsible direction to hi 
own life. 


On the whole, there is perhaps nf ;j 


field of human activity requiring the 
services of education which has bees 
so meagerly dealt with by the school 
as the more intimate connections @ 
the individual with his friends, his 
immediate neighbors, and the met 
bers of his own family group. Be 
tween the individual's inner life and 
his far-flung contacts with 130 mil 
lion fellow citizens, there is an im 
portant intermediate area of day-to 
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day, face-to-face relationships which 
could be profitably studied by those 
directing educational programs. 





THE OBJECTIVES OF HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIP 


Respect for Humanity—The edu- 
cated person puts human relation- 
ships first. 

| iendsbips. —"The educated person 
enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied 
social life. 

Cooperation.—The educated person 
can work and play with others. 

Courtesy.—The educated person ob- 
serves the amenities of social be- 
havior. 

Appreciation of the Home.—The 
educated person appreciates the 
family as a social institution. 





ducatell Conservation of the Home.—The 


ces for 


educated person conserves family 
ideals. 


ducatell Homemakin .—The educated person 


is skilled in homemaking. 


Persons Democracy in the Home.—The edu- 


1 to his 
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cated person maintains democratic 

family relationships. 

The objectives of economic effi- 
ciency relate to those activities which 
have to do with creating and using 
goods and services. At present, the 
major emphasis in education for 
economic efficiency is placed on the 
productive or vocational phase. It is 
often the only aspect of economic 
education which receives serious at- 
tention. This one-sided emphasis is 
unfortunate. Granting the impor- 
tance of producer education, the 
equal and corollary importance of 
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consumer education must not be 
overlooked. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF ECONOMIC 
EFFICIENCY 


Work.—The educated producer 
knows the satisfaction of good 
workmanship. 

Occupational Information.—The 
educated producer understands the 
requirements and opportunities 
for various jobs. 

Occupational Choice.—The educated 
producer has selected his occupa- 
tion. 

Occupational Effictency—The edu- 
cated producer succeeds in his 
chosen vocation. 

Occupational Adjustment.—The 
educated producer maintains and 
improves his efficiency. 

Occupational Ap preciation—The 
educated producer appreciates the 
social value of his work. 

Personal Economics.—The educated 
consumer plans the economics of 
his own life. 

Consumer Jud gment.—The educated 
consumer develops standards for 
guiding his expenditures. 

Efficiency in Buying.—The educated 
consumer is an informed and skill- 
ful buyer. 

Consumer Protection—The edu- 
cated consumer takes appropriate 
measures to safeguard his in- 
terests. 

Finally there are the activities of 
the educated citizen. They involve 
his dealings with his government— 
local, state, and national—his rela- 
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tionships with the peoples of other 
nations, and his other “long-distance” 
contacts in large-scale collective 
agencies. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF CIVIC 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Social Justice—The educated citi- 
zen is sensitive to the disparities 
of hunmaan circumstance. 

Social Activity—The educated citi- 
zen acts to correct unsatisfactory 
conditions. 

Social Understanding —The edu- 
cated citizen seeks to understand 
social structures and social proc- 
esses. 

Critical Jud gment.—The educated 
citizen has defenses against propa- 
ganda. 

Tolerance.—The educated citizen re- 
spects honest differences of 
opinion. 

Conservation.—The educated citizen 
has a regard for the nation’s re- 
sources. 

Social Applications of Science —The 
educated citizen: measures scien- 
tific advance by its contribution to 
the general welfare. 

World Citizenship—The educated 
citizen is a cooperating member 
of the world community. 

Law Observance. — The educated 
citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy—The educated 


Reported from The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy. Washington: Educational 
Policies Commission, 1938. 


citizen is economically literate. 
Political Citizenship—The educated} 
citizen accepts his civic duties, 
Devotion to Democracy.—The edu. 
cated citizen acts on an unswer. 
ing loyalty to democratic ideals, 


The purposes of education pro: 
posed in this report are not offered x 
a complete solution of the problems 
of American democracy. The result 
achieved, even by the best schools to 
day, doubtless fall somewhat shor 
of the objectives we have hopefully 
proposed.. Many schools in whid 
these goals would be readily accorded 
lip-service may actually, though w- 
wittingly, seek very different objec 
tives, perhaps even of a directly op 
posing nature. 

In general three groups of condi- 
tioning factors limit the school’s ef- 
fectiveness in reaching its objective: 
(1) the inherent quality of the hv 
man stock which is to be educated; 
(2) the effects of other educative 
and maleducative agencies outside 
the schools, and (3) the efficieng 
of the schools themselves. The exis 
tence of factors which condition the 
success of the schools should no 
harass or discourage those respot- 
sible for improvement. Every hin- 
derance to ideal educational progres 
enlarges the opportunity of the 
school. 
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REALISTIC TEACHING OF GOVERNMENT 
AND HOW TO GET IT 


PAuL H. HANus 


In the School Review 


MN ALADMINISTRATION of 
public affairs is widely prevalent in 
wr country; so is the existence 
among us of small but menacing 
groups who advocate the overthrow 
of democratic government. Both are 
due largely, if not chiefly, to unin- 
formed public opinion—more spe- 
dfically, to the failure of our schools 
to emphasize realistic instruction in 
the social studies, particularly eco- 
nomics and government. Economics 
and government are interrelated, and 
the contention of this article—that 
teachers should be free to teach 
government on an increasingly fact- 
finding basis as the children ma- 
ture—applies equally to the teaching 
of economics. 

It is hardly necessary to present 
evidence that the traditional teaching 
of government is largely futile. To 
make textbook descriptions of the 
framework of government somewhat 
concrete is good as far as it goes; so 
is the occasional observance of pub- 
lic officials in action; but neither af- 
fords real information about how 
ofhce-holders actually discharge their 
responsibilities and how they may, 
and often do, use their official power 
to promote private and selfish ends. 
Thus most contemporary teaching of 
government fails to bring home to 
the pupils the contrast between good 
government and bad, between com- 
petent, disinterested office-holders 


and self-seeking or corrupt politi- 
cians. 

This article is, accordingly, a plea 
for realistic teaching of government 
—such teaching as will impart a 
strong and permanent approval of 
good government and a permanent 
militant aversion to bad. Does con- 
temporary teaching of government 
achieve that result? 

A bulletin on Improving Social 
Studies Instruction published by the 
Research Division of the NEA is the 
most recent study known to me in 
this field. It presents a fair sampling 
of contemporary practice in all parts 
of the United States. The study dis- 
closed that: (1) ‘‘Politics—general,” 
“Local politics,” and “Communism” 
are the topics most frequently 
“avoided” or “tactfully handled” ; 
“Policies and practices of state and 
local government,” about half as fre- 
quently; ‘Fascism’ somewhat less 
frequently; “State politics” and 
“Naziism” least frequently of the 
topics mentioned. (2) The teachers’ 
Opinions show that “Politics” is the 
most “perilous” area. (3) The rea- 
son given most frequently for avoid- 
ing controversial topics is “Fear of 
outside pressure groups.” 

In my judgment, local politics af- 
fords the very best area for realistic 
teaching of government, and state 
politics is a close second. These 
topics should be emphasized and 
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never omitted, and “tactful” hand- let deals with the following topic} istic 
ling should never mean superficial ‘The Merit System’’—is it properly} volve 
or hesitant handling, as it too often enforced? “Proportional Represen. fear t 
does at present. tation”; “The Grand Jury”—"often} influe 
Meanwhile, lay opinion strongly called the fountainhead of justice"; | ome 
approves realistic teaching of gov- “The District Attorney’’—the im.| the t 
ernment. A nationwide survey by the portance of his office, with illusta.} Ot 
Institute of Public Opinion found tions; “Practical Politics’”—not only} ¥ to 
that 62 percent of all those canvassed _to learn the duties of the several de. grow! 
were in favor of discussing all “isms” partments but also to learn how} perfc 
in the schools. A similar poll of the those duties are actually performed; } know 
members of the Commonwealth “Suggested Reading”—11 refer | will 
Club of California found 85 percent ences, among them The Insolence of } theit 
agreeing that there should be free Office, The Story of the Seabury In.} do t 
and open discussion in the classroom vestigations, and Tammany Hall. | ing : 
on a// controversial issues. An ar- If only a small group of teaches} A’ 
ticle by Robert Littel in the Reader's and laymen were convinced, as I am, | base 
Digest cites a number of schools that the realistic teaching of govem- | the | 
which are ‘shining examples of what ment is of vital importance to out] ence 
can be done when civics teachers roll democracy, and if that group were} vine 
up their sleeves.” His list includes wisely persistent in advocacy, we} of ! 
the schools of Detroit, where “every might hope for organized favorable} mea 
pupil above the fifth grade begins public opinion leading to effective} and 
studying election procedure as soon action in a short time. Just that hap-| —h 
as school opens in September. Pupils pened in my own state of Massachu} A 
register and vote, using regulation setts when, in the face of much ini-} ind 
ballots, for the same candidates as tial opposition, the adoption of} dem 
their parents.” public vocational education was ac: 
A pamphlet entitled Civics as It complished in less than three years. 
Should Be Taught, issued by the Na- Since we have reason to believe that 
tional Self-Government Committee, the great majority of citizens are in 
although written with special refer- favor of realistic teaching of govem- 
ence to New York City, has a much ment, a campaign for legislation per 
wider application. It opens with the _mitting such teaching is likely to suc 
question: “What use all this flag- ceed. Opposition may be expected to 
saluting and teaching government as_ develop from three sources: (1) 
it is supposed to work, and never from self-seeking politicians (for 
telling how it does work, and how obvious reasons) ; (2) from citizens 
to break the Bosses’ stranglehold.” who honestly believe that senior high 
After commenting on known politi- school pupils are too immature to 
cal abuses in New York, the book- participate in the activities that real- 
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istic teaching of government in- 
ylves; and (3) from citizens who 
fear that teachers would clandestinely 
influence their pupils in favor of 
sme nondemocratic “ism’’ to which 
the teachers are secretly devoted. 
Obviously, politicians are not like- 
ly to oppose such legislation on the 
grounds that they do not want their 
formances studied and made 
known to all. On the contrary, they 
will allege that they are proud of 
their records, but they are likely to 
do their best to reinforce the oppos- 
ing arguments of the other groups. 
As to the first of these, opposition 
based on the alleged immaturity of 
the pupils is fallacious. My experi- 
ence as a high school principal con- 
vinced me long ago that the maturity 
of high school pupils—“maturity” 
meaning the capacity to understand 
and discharge serious responsibilities 
—has been generally underestimated. 
As to teachers who might try to 
indoctrinate pupils with some un- 
democratic “ism,” I say with assur- 


ance that we need not fear them. A 
person who was known to have em- 
braced fascism, naziism, or commun- 
ism could not be appointed to teach 
in our schools. If such a person suc- 
cessfully concealed his obnoxious 
political faith and were appointed, 
his belief would soon become known 
to the other teachers and could not 
escape the sharpened intelligence of 
a Class of truth-seeking youngsters. 
Inevitable dismissal would follow 
soon after appointment. However, 
such a case would be so rare as to be 
negligible. 

This article is an appeal to the 
teaching profession for action. They 
are asked to take the lead in an en- 
deavor to secure an urgently needed 
and, under present conditions, unat- 
tainable improvement in the teach- 
ing of government. Failure to act 
will permit the propaganda of fas- 
cists and communists to continue un- 
checked; what that propaganda may 
eventually accomplish none of us can 
imagine without grave concern. 


Harvard University. Reported from the School Re- 


| Paul H. Hanus is Professor Emeritus of Education, ] 


view, XLVI (November, 1938), 657-66. 
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MN ORE than 7,000 young men are receiving training in 
federally aided vocational schools and classes throughout the 
United States that will prepare them to become aviation 
mechanics, according to the U.S. Office of Education. At the 
commercial air-base in Miami ten classes are being conducted 
by the local board of education while in New York City 500 
young men are receiving training and in Chicago, where air- 
lines maintain important repair stations, a large number are 


enrolled. 








GYP TRAINING SCHOOLS 


THOMAS O. MARSHAL, JR., AND RALPH D. FLEMING 


In Occupations 


Si large numbers of young per- 
sons who do not complete high 
school or who complete it and find no 
job awaiting are the “prospects” for 
the nation’s private training schools. 
It is estimated that they enroll an- 
nually half a million students. Some 
of these schools have excellent edu- 
cational records. Others appear to 
be rackets. The enrolment practices 
of many schools are vicious, even 
though the schools themselves have 
good facilities and equipment. 

In recent years Diesel engine 
schools of both residential and cor- 
respondent type have advertised 
widely. Nearly all of them, in their 
advertising, speak of the field as a 
“new” one, greatly undermanned, 
and seriously in need of men trained 
in the manufacture, maintenance, and 
operation of Diesel engines. Actual- 
ly, recent studies by educators indi- 
cate that: 

1. In the manufacture of Diesel 
engines the operations are no differ- 
ent than in other heavy manufactur- 
ing. 

2. Any gasoline or steam me- 
chanic can quickly adapt himself to 
Diesel maintenance, and employers 
prefer to adapt their own mechanics 
rather than hiring men trained only 
in this field who are not otherwise 
skilled mechanics. 

3. No special training is required 
to operate Diesel engines. 

4. There is no particular demand 


for Diesel mechanics. Employes 
say there are plenty of good ma 
available and indicate that graduates 
of special Diesel schools are not high. 
ly regarded. 

While many of the Diesel school 
have adequate equipment and com. 
petent instruction, they admit an un. 
selected group of boys, give them: 
short and highly specialized cours, 
and turn them out with a very slim 
chance of getting a job in the field. 

Many air-conditioning schools use 
the same type of advertising. 

Schools often guarantee jobs, or 
free advanced training, to graduates, 
thus attracting large numbers of pu- 
pils. They merely make certain that 
the course becomes so difficult in 
the last few weeks that it is impos 
sible for most students to finish. 
Even if the promised job materializes 
there may be a catch. Students of 
embalming are given apprentice 
work while in training and after 
graduation each is placed in a job, 
usually with the undertaker under 
whom he worked as an apprentice. 
But after a few weeks, almost inevi- 
tably, a “dull season” arrives and the 
boys are laid off, usually at about the 
time that new apprentices are to be 
taken on from the schools. When 
the graduate looks for another job 
he finds there are few in cities, due 
partly to the oversupply and partly to 
the supply of apprentices from the 
schools who work without salary. In 
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small towns the undertaking busi- 
ness is almost exclusively hereditary 
and there are no openings. The con- 
dusion seems to be that the school 
gets the tuition fees, the undertakers 
get cheap labor, and the boys get 
training, frequently excellent, in an 
occupation in which there are no 
openings for them. 

Although the Federal Trade 
Commission has issued orders against 
the practice, salesmen for schools 
training for the civil service ex- 
aminations sometimes mention po- 
tent Washington connections and 
represent that they can secure gov- 
emment jobs for those who take 
their courses. These schools have 
also offered money-back guarantees, 
the fees to be refunded if the student 
fails an examination twice. The stu- 
dent never realizes that it may be 
years before two examinations for 
the same type of job are held. 

Salesmen for proprietary schools 
are paid on commission, which 
means that the salesman’s job de- 
pends on the volume of business he 
secures. Constantly stirred up by the 
home office with “pep talks” he is 
unlikely to stop and consider wheth- 
er each prospect is fitted to take the 
course he is trying to sell. One school 
had a representative who claimed to 
be an employee of the New York 
State Education department, offering 


his services as a vocational counselor. 
In his interview with prospects he 
made no effort to sell anything but 
built up a glowing picture of the op- 
portunities for those trained in a few 
special fields, including the one for 
which his school purported to offer 
training. The salesman, of course, 
came along a few days later. A 
variation of this stratagem is for an 
enterprising salesman to represent 
several schools. High school stu- 
dents are in danger of exploitation 
whenever a man of this type can per- 
suade superintendent, principal, or 
teacher to allow him “just a few min- 
utes” to present “his message” to the 
student body. 

The proprietary school racket has 
become an educational problem of 
importance. Because there are thou- 
sands of such schools, policing by 
any agency would be an expensive, 
difficult, and thankless job. Supervi- 
sion can provide only a partial solu- 
tion to the problem. The only effec- 
tive solution appears to be adequate 
educational and vocational guidance 
in the local high schools. In the 
meantime, pupils should be warned 
of racketeering practices and urged 
to investigate any offered course 
through Better Business Bureaus, lo- 
cal Chambers of Commerce, “truth 
in advertising” clubs, and State Edu- 
cation Departments. 


Thomas O. Marshal, Jr. is an instructor in educa- 

tion at the University of Rochester. Ralph D. Flem- 

ing is on the staff of the New York State Depart- 

ment of Education, Reported from Occupations, 
XVII (December, 1938), 197-203. 








STEPS IN UNITING GUIDANCE AND INSTRUCTION 


FREDERIC T. SHIPP 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


Ove important aspect of the 
“changing curriculum” is the in- 
creased recognition of the close rela- 
tionship between instruction and 
guidance. The elementary field has 
been particularly successful in shap- 
ing its organization to this pattern, 
but in the secondary field, and es- 
pecially in the senior high schools, 
the problem is a difficult one. Thus, 
a description of one reasonably suc- 
cessful attempt by a large three-year 
high school to relate guidance, cur- 
ricular, and extracurricular activities 
may be helpful. 

The following plan was set up at 
San Jose High School after a com- 
mittee of 15 teachers had spent six 
months considering the problems of 
the first-year students—their needs 
and interests, and the implications 
of the new psychology and philos- 
ophy for the education of these boys 
and girls. 

1. A basic course was to be re- 
quired of all tenth grade students— 
600 in all. It comprised three sub- 
ject fields: English, social studies 
(world history or economic geog- 
raphy), and science (biology or 
general physical science). 

2. Each basic course teacher was 
to have three classes in her special 
field, scheduled consecutively if pos- 
sible. Each pupil was to have the 
same subject teacher throughout the 
year. 

3. Block committees consisting of 
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three teachers each (one from each 
field) were to be responsible for 
three groups of students (about 100 
students) each block to function asa 
unit whenever possible in subject 
fields or advisory periods. 

4. Each block of three subjects 
and three teachers (nine classes) 
was to be scheduled, so far as pos. 
sible, at the same periods, thus af. 
fording full opportunity for co- 
operative activities. 

5. Each teacher was to have an 
advisory period twice weekly, with 
about 35 students, all members of 
one of her subject classes. 

6. The teacher-adviser was to 
have primary guidance responsibility 
for these students, sharing common 
problems with the other teachers in 
her block who had these same stu- 
dents in other basic course subjects. 

This reorganization, obviously, 
proposed no radical change. It te 
tained existing subject fields, 
periods, and teacher assignments. No 
teacher was made to feel insecure by 
pressure to go beyond her particular 
field or to feel dominated by other 
teachers. The plan sought primarily 
to unify the approach to the str 
dents through the most logical per- 
son, the one who comes closest to 
them daily—the teacher. It sought 
secondarily to take teachers and stu- 
dents from “where they are” on to 
new relationships and materials, co- 
operatively evolved as and when the 
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UNITING GUIDANCE AND INSTRUCTION 


need was recognized and the means 
accepted. 

In the basic course, four emphases 
were constantly stressed: 

1. Guidance—Each teacher was 
impressed with her responsibility for 
the major guidance services to pupils 
in her advisory group. She counsel- 
ed with other teachers in her block 
on common problems and adminis- 
trative advisers gave assistance. 

2. Experimentation, — Each basic 
curse teacher was urged to take 
advantage of any opportunity to 
modify the content of her subject 
field in the interests of her pupils. 

3. Cooperation—With block 
dasses scheduled at the same periods, 
each block committee was urged to 
cooperate in every possible way. This 
included a cooperative approach to 
individual problems, social activities, 
class projects, subject-matter corre- 
lation, and cooperative teaching. 

4. Reading.—An effort was made 
to have all basic course teachers be- 
come “reading conscious.” All stu- 
dents had taken reading tests in the 
ninth grade. Scores and interpreta- 
tions for each student were given to 
histeacher-adviser. Special materials, 
talks, and assistance were given to 
teachers by reading specialists. Three 
remedial reading classes were pro- 
vided. 

As with any new plan, certain 
difficulties arose during the year. 


Major guidance responsibilities were 
new to many teachers and they were 
slow to realize the place and oppor- 
tunity for guidance in the combined 
subject-advisory classes. All teach- 
ers did not take full advantage of the 
cooperative opportunities made pos- 
sible by block scheduling. Due to 
certain program conflicts not every 
student was able to participate in all 
three basic course subjects. But de- 
spite these difficulties, the year’s 
work had significant outcomes: 

1. There was a much more satis- 
factory orientation of the new class 
to the school. 

2. There grew an increased recog- 
nition of the importance of guidance 
as an integral part of the educational 
pattern. 

3. With the guidance viewpoint, 
a much closer relationship between 
teachers and pupils developed. 

4. Cooperation between groups 
made for a higher class morale. 

5. With teachers having the same 
pupils and classes for the entire year 
they enjoyed more freedom. There 
was less pressure to “prepare” stu- 
dents for the next semester. 

6. There was a definite attempt 
by several teachers to reshape the 
content of their subject offerings. 
The science course was considerably 
modified in functional terms. There 
was a large amount of correlation 
between social studies and English. 


Frederic T. Shipp is vice-principal of the San Jose, 
California, High School. Reported from the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, XIII 
(November, 1938), 430-33. 
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PREJUDICE AND EDUCATION 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
In Educational Trends 


REJUDICE exists in all societies 
where men have fallen into group 
conflict or competition with their fel- 
lows. In the face of its almost univer- 
sal distribution one naturally asks: 
Is there any specific instinctive basis 
for such reactions of individuals to 
each other? It may be stated un- 
equivocally that from biology or 
psychology there is no evidence that 
prejudice is in any way innate, al- 
though the very concept of “instinct” 
is one of the commonest rationali- 
zations for prejudice in our own so- 
ciety. Many whites helieve that they 
instinctively fear and avoid and even 
hate colored persons, but the facts of 
miscegenation are enough to demon- 
strate once and for all that men and 
women of the various races have no 
instinctive dread or avoidance of 
each other. 

The matter is not one of instinc- 
tive fear, dislike, or hatred ; these re- 
actions rest on early training. Prej- 
udice grows out of certain cultural 
and psychological aspects of social 
organization itself. It is a concomi- 
tant of in-group versus out-group 
interactions, the in-group being any 
family, neighborhood, community, 
church, nation, race, or other human 
aggregate in which an individual 
has membership and to which he 
maintains a certain allegiance and 
sense of solidarity. Prejudice is 
linked with group status in which 
one group considers itself superior to 
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or dominant over another group; it 
is expressed in a verbal label put 
upon a whole nation, race, class, or 
religious body and upon all indi. 
viduals who are identified with such 
groups. Prejudice of the more vio. 
lent sort arises whenever there is di- 
rect competition or conflict between 
such groups. In this country the 
principal areas of prejudice are those 
bearing on race, religion, economic 
status, and politics. They represent 
sharp social cleavages of the in-group 
versus out-group sort. 

Although the foundations of 
prejudices are chiefly laid down in 
the general social myths and stereo- 
types which are taught the child in 
the family and neighborhood, the 
school has a definite part in the 
process. In spite of our democratic 
ideals of equality, the school ha 
tended to reflect nationalistic, com- 
munity, and class standards in these 
matters of we-group superiority. 

As soon as the child is inducted 
into the usual American history he 
gets the myths and prejudices which 
represent our own particular view of 
the world. Contrary to popular be. 
lief, our history is not a highly ob 
jective record of past events but 
rather an important focus of ou 
nationalistic ethos. One has only to 
examine the English treatment of 
the American Revolution to sense: 
difference in respective nationalistic 
myth building. 
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PREJUDICE 


Class distinctions, borrowed from 
home and neighborhood status, in- 
tude themselves into the educational 
gstem. Parents try to have their 
children transferred from one school 
to another in the thought that they 
will be more likely to meet the chil- 
dren of the “best people.” In spite 
of all that teachers can do to allay 
prejudice in idea and practice, social 
diques arise in which the school elite 
hold themselves aloof from their less 
fortunate fellows. 

The existence of the private school 
—parochial or otherwise—is evi- 
dence of class differentiation in our 
country, in terms of either wealth or 
religion or both. There may be no 
deliberate effort whatever in private 
shools to foster prejudice, but such 
an institutional pattern tends to set 
off those who go to such schools 
from those who do not. As soon as 
people begin to set themselves apart 
from others, as a class, they lay the 
foundations on which, once status is 
threatened, prejudice and conflict 
may arise as a protective device. 

In ideological matters, both public 
and private schools stimulate many 
types of unconscious bias, particu- 
larly in matters bearing on politics, 
economics, and religion. Children 
in Catholic schools get quite a dif- 
ferent conception of medieval his- 
tory and the Reformation than do 
those who attend nonsectarian 
schools. In the field of economic 
behavior, the whole scheme of train- 
ing does not stimulate critical ex- 
amination of our economic order but 
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rather the acceptance of certain emo- 
tionally toned axioms. And so it 
goes. In these matters, as in others, 
the educational program helps to 
foster strong in-group and class feel- 
ings, on the one hand, and strong 
antagonistic feelings toward out- 
groups on the other. 

What can be done to allay preju- 
dice? In the first place, so long as 
we have social differentiation, so 
long as the levels of aspiration in 
men outreach their levels of achieve- 
ment, we shall have struggle of some 
sort or other. As long as the quantity 
of goods or prestige is limited in the 
face of relatively unlimited desires, 
we shall have disappointments, fears, 
and dislikes on the part of those who 
have not, and the sense of superiority 
and power on the part of those who 
have. In a truly democratic world 
social status should arise not from in- 
herited class prestige but from indi- 
vidual merit acquired in free and 
open competition with others of 
equal ability and education. Until 
we can implement the democratic 
process in our schools and elsewhere 
we can do little to stop the growth 
of prejudice. 

So far as the schools are con¢ern- 
ed, of first importance is a critical 
remaking of the curriculum to re- 
move at least the more glaring 
prejudicial materials and the re- 
orientation of pedagogical method to 
encourage critical and rational ex- 
amination of our own and other cul- 
tures. Then too, open forums, dis- 
cussions, and the like dealing with 
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contemporary problems, including 
the matter of prejudice itself, should 
prove helpful. But it is important 
to secure the participation in these 
programs of students of all classes 
and groups. Too frequently the stu- 
dents who attend such discussions 
are the ones who need them least. 

In counteracting prejudice, overt 
behavior is even more significant 
than verbal contacts. Every effort 
should be made to promote joznt 
and cooperative activities of all stu- 
dents, regardless of race, color, or 
class. There is no area of school life 
which is not available for training 
in overt cooperation. Too frequently, 
in spite of our best intentions, demo- 
cratic activities in the school tend to 
remain at the verbal level, and to at- 


tract only the suppressed minority 
groups or those persons of the higher 
social strata who happen to have 4 
strong sense of injustice and wish to 
reform the abuses which they wit. 
ness around them. 

In the effort to dissipate prejudice, 
administrators, teachers, and stu. 
dents must work together. Above all 
else it is important to face every crisis 
in which prejudice rears its head 
with frankness and firmness. If such 
concrete situations are allowed to 
run their course into emotionalism 
and even violence we are but stim. 
lating attitudes and habits that later 
may find expression in the larger 
political and economic arena where 
race and class conflict may disrupt 
our democratic society itself. 


of Wisconsin. Reported from Educational Trends, 


[ Kimball Young is on the faculty of the University ] 
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ait PLAN for individualized edu- 
cation has been established at Alle- 
gheny College, an unusual feature of 
which is the use of inventory exam- 
inations. New-type objective tests in 
physical fitness, vocational interests, 
personality traits, silent reading, vo- 
cabulary, spelling, speech, literary 
comprehension, literary acquaintance, 
foreign language and literature, re- 
ligion, social studies, fine arts, and 
the physical and biological sciences 
are given to all students at the time 
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of their admission as freshmen. 
Charts or profiles are then prepared 
which show each student the range 
and extent of his knowledge and the 
nature of his special aptitudes, abili 
ties, and interests. At the end of the 
sophomore year and again in the 
senior year, the inventory is repeated 
so that the student may take stock 
of his increase in knowledge and 
skill. As the tests are for inventory 
purposes, they are no more to k 
feared than health examinations. 
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HOW CAN WE USE THE INSIGHT OF YOUTH? 


ALICE V. KELIHER 


In Progressive Education 


af OFTEN suspect that parents 
and teachers have little or no realiza- 
tion of the quality of insight which 
our youth sometimes display. It 
seems to me that if we knew this we 
could afford at least to be more opti- 
mistic than some of the group re- 
ports would have us be about the 
quality of participation of which this 
coming adult generation is capable. 
Although I have learned to expect 
amazing flashes of insight from high 
school students, they constantly sur- 
prise me. 

For example, in a recent discus- 
sion of the types of discipline illus- 
trated by the film Captains Cour- 
ageous, the students clearly brought 
out the psychological difference be- 
tween positive and negative gui- 
dance of behavior. Said one student: 
“Manuel was wise in his handling 
of the boy because he showed him 
tight away what was wrong about his 
behavior and as soon as he saw that 
the boy understood he dropped the 
matter and made him feel certain of 
his continued friendship and love.” 
Another student said: “That is a 
most important point. We all need 
help with knowing how to behave 
but so often parents and teachers 
aren't willing to let a thing drop 
after we have been through it. Some- 
times they hang onto it for days and 
we naturally resent that and resent- 
ment often leads us into other things 
we shouldn’t do.” Said another: 


“That’s what's wrong with this 
whole business of punishment. I 
think the word ‘punishment’ itself is 
bad and that ‘correction’ is much 
better.” Another followed with: 
“That’s very true. So often when 
people punish you they act mad with 
you and you do feel resentment, but 
what is worse you wonder if they 
really care about you and you are left 
in a state of confusion.” 

They often show amazing insight 
when discussing parent-child rela- 
tions. The following are excerpts 
from a discussion following the 
showing of two pictures: Cradle 
Song, a picture of a Sister in a con- 
vent resisting the emergence of her 
adopted daughter into the world 
outside the convent, and Educating 
Father, in which the father tried to 
choose his son’s vocation. 

Boy: It gives them a sense of 
power to feel they are protecting the 
child and the child depends on them. 
Because the child relied on the par- 
ents’ decisions, they can’t recognize 
when that situation no longer exists 
and that when the child grows up he 
is able to make decisions for himself. 

Boy: It is human when children 
are small and undeveloped, but when 
they grow up and are able to get 
along by themselves parents don’t 
seem able or willing to believe it 
and want to continue protecting 
them. Maybe they would feel they 
were no longer needed or useful or 
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important to the children if they let 
the children feel they didn’t need the 
protection of the parents. I may 
be wrong though. 

Girl: It depends on the nature of 
the parents. Some have a more clear 
vision to see the child’s own good, 
no matter how much the parents’ 
own feelings may be hurt; they are 
able to be more interested in the real 
happiness of the child. I think Sis- 
ter Joanna loved children too much 
to have gone into being a nun, and 
when she had this baby she spent all 
her affection on it so strongly that 
she feared if the child went out of 
her life she would not have anything 
more to live for. 

Boy: In the normal home the 
mother and father have to share the 
child’s love with the other parent 
anyway, and they share their love for 
each other with the children and 
never get to have a single absorp- 
tion in the child alone. When it is 
overbalanced and overconcentrated it 
gets abnormal. It gets so the parent 
won't let the child go. The Sister 
should have been a mother, and 
when a person isn’t what he should 
be, when they do find a way out it is 
sure to be overbalanced. 

A strong plea for tolerance, for 
finding causes, for correcting basi- 
cally bad conditions comes out after 
seeing a juvenile Court sequence 
from The Devil Is a. Sissy. Note 
how students persist in explaining 
behavior in terms of the needs of the 
individual in interaction with his en- 
vironment. 
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Boy: I think the young boy starts 
out in life like that, say in this area 
in Harlem, poor; he sees something 
he likes and his parents can’t give 
it to him; he can’t get a job and his 
only alternative is to steal it, and if 
he wants it bad he will do anything 
to get it. 

Boy: Well, it seems to me if the 
parents had a better understanding 
of the children... 

Boy: In this case I don’t think it 
was that. It was just that they want- 
ed to steal. 

Boy: You think that gangs are 
composed of boys that are naturally 
bad? 

Boy: No. 

Boy: Then why are gangs organ- 
ized? 

Boy: Well, for a form of recrea- 
tion. They started when they were 
children, going around together 
shooting dice, and some of them 
made money on it, and they see how 
easy it is to get it and they want more 
money, then they want clothes, and 
then a car, and so they organize in a 
bigger way and say they can get what 
they want that way. They organize; 
they all stick together. But when 
they first start off I don’t think they 
really mean to become what they do. 
But they want so many things they 
can’t have, and when they start to 
get things this way, why they just go 
on and try to get more. 

Boy: But the penalty, they don't 
understand what that can mean. It 
is usually lack of education, but 
they feel everyone is against them 
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and they see they have to fight for 
everything they want—like the 
father saying over and over how he 
had to fight in the war and he wanted 
to treat the boy the same way—beat- 
ing the boy all the time and the kid 
sees he must fight for everything. 

Boy: Doesn’t giving a beating 
make the boy hate his father? 

Boy: You do it over again just to 
spite the father. 

Boy: Well, take the older boys 
around my block; they dress flashily 
and smoke and such things, and we 
smaller kids figure we'd like to be 
like them. Many of the kids take 
after the older kids. So I say the 
example of the older fellows makes 
them that way. They think they can 
become successful gang leaders and 
admired like the others. They're not 
naturally criminal-minded, but under 
the influence of the tough guys in 
the neighborhood they're led to it. 

Boy: Then it’s not human na- 
ture? 

Boy: I won’t say for sure. I don’t 
think anyone is inclined to be bad. 
It's mostly due to the influence 
around them and the environment. 

Boy: I agree with him. They're 
not really born bad. It’s from bad 
company, that’s all. They start in 
that way at first. They see the other 
boys get away with it and think they 
can too. 


These are two out of many records 
of such student discussions. You 
must be impressed, as I am, with the 
quality of insight shown. But what 
is going to happen to it? Is it going 
to be dissipated in a hostile and non- 
receptive adult world? Are we going 
to let it stagnate through lack of use 
and support? Surely we can’t afford 
that. Here are the germs of a hu- 
mane life, based on understanding— 
not punishment, ridicule, neglect, 
suspicion, or belittling of each other. 

I think there are two clear man- 
dates for our generation. One is to 
give support to, and opportunities 
for expression of, these insights. 
This may come largely through the 
school. 

The second mandate is a broader 
one. That is for us adults to be- 
come aware of the trends which seem 
to govern the directions in which our 
culture is moving. ‘With the increas- 
ing fear and hostility in the world it 
is all the more urgent that we make 
explicit the values we seek for fulfil- 
ment of life in a democracy. Then, 
somehow, we must permeate all our 
social institutions with these signifi- 
cant values. This could, in some 
measure, reduce the disappointments 
and disillusionments under which so 
many hopeful insights vanish, and 
make it possible for youth to bring 
into adult life such insights as these. 


on Human Relations, Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. Reported from Progressive Education, XV 
(December, 1938), 598-604, 


Alice V. Keliber is Chairman of the Commission 
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THE COMPLIMENTARY MARK 


CLoy S. HoBson 


In the Elementary School Journal 


all N some schools the lowest pass- 
ing mark is reserved for those pupils 
who are unable to do the standard 
quantity or quality of work. It is a 
reward for effort rather than achieve- 
ment, and is sometimes called a 
“complimentary” mark. 

The complimentary mark is wide- 
ly used. In a few schools it is an in- 
tegral part of the marking system 
and is governed by adequate regula- 
tions. In others, although given ad- 
ministrative sanction, it has little or 
no regulation. In still others, teach- 
ers use it independently, without 
administrative sanction. 

Of course, even in schools where 
it is carefully regulated, the compli- 
mentary mark is not an ideal solu- 
tion for the problems presented by 
subnormal or underprivileged chil- 
dren. But where facilities are too 
limited to provide highly differen- 
tiated materials and methods of in- 
struction, the complimentary mark is 
a justifiable device and may be given 
a place in the school’s philosophies 
of education. Its use is a step toward 
democracy in education, since a 
democratic school adapts its work to 
the needs and abilities of the chil- 
dren and does not ask them to con- 
form to a common pattern. Where 
highly individualized instruction can- 
not be given, the complimentary 
mark, if wisely used, protects the 
pupil against the deadening sense of 
repeated failure in subjects not 
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adapted to his needs and abilities an 
gives him the opportunity to profi, 
so far as he is able, from curriculy 
and extracurriculum activities. 

The chief objections to the compli. 
mentary mark seem to arise becauy 
the device is so often misused. Som 
of the common criticisms are: 

1. The complimentary mark is no 
a carefully planned and regulate 
part of the marking system. 

2. There is no common under 
standing of the meaning of the mark 
and it is not used uniformly through. 
out the system. 

3. Pupils, parents, college authori 
ties, and employers, because they do 
not understand the meaning of th 
complimentary mark, are often dis 
appointed in the achievements of 
pupils graduated by its use. 

4. Teachers do not know to whom 
to give the mark because of the difi- 
culty of determining ability, or lad 
of it, to do standard work. 

5. Some teachers may use th 
mark as an excuse for not making # 
effort to teach all the pupil can leam 

6. An indifferent but capable pv 
pil may “get by” with little effort. 

7. In some cases the pupil recetr- 
ing a complimentary mark migh 
have profited by repeating. 

8. Satisfaction with the compli 
mentary mark may prevent educatos 
from working toward the ultimate 
goal of providing curriculums suited 
to the needs and abilities of all. 
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9. In such prerequisite courses as 
high school English the use of the 
complimentary mark may result in 
so many pupils with low-grade prep- 
aration finding their way into the 
upper levels of the subject that they 
outnumber the pupils with adequate 
preparation and the standards of 
the entire class may be lowered to 
accomodate them. 

10. The progress that a dull child 
actually makes cannot be indicated if 
he is given a complimentary mark. 

If these abuses are to be avoided 
and the complimentary mark is to be 
made a valuable device in adminis- 
tering a more nearly democratic 
school system, certain precautions 
should be taken: 

1. The use of the complimentary 
mark should be carefully regulated. 

2. All teachers should have a 
common understanding of the mark 
and its use. 

3. Parents, college authorities, 
and employers should understand the 
meaning of the mark. It should 
rarely, if ever, be used as a basis for 
recommendation for college entrance. 

4. The complimentary mark 
should be used for a pupil only after 
a careful study of his case record. It 
should be used only for pupils 
judged to be doing the best work 
they are capable of under the cir- 
cumstances and to be incapable of 


profiting by repetition. Particular 
care should be taken to identify pu- 
pils with the “‘get-by’” attitude who 
want to conceal their abilities and 
become branded as complimentary- 
mark pupils. Slow workers should 
usually be given “Incomplete” rather 
than the complimentary mark. The 
mark should be used sparingly in 
prerequisite subjects. Some handi- 
caps which may entitle pupils to the 
complimentary mark are low general 
ability, inaptitude in specific subjects, 
ineficient mental habits, psycho- 
physical defects, an overload of work 
outside school, poor scholastic back- 
ground, nervous or emotional dis- 
turbances, poor health, and long ab- 
sence from school. 

5. The standard requirements of a 
subject should not be lowered for 
pupils capable of meeting them. 

6. A pupil may deserve the com- 
plimentary mark in one subject or 
course but not in another. 

7. The complimentary mark 
should not be considered the ulti- 
mate solution. As the goal of in- 
dividualized instruction is approach- 
ed the need for the complimentary 
mark will disappear. 

Then, indeed, since no single scale 
of marks can be devised that will 
apply to all, only two symbols will 
be required, indicating satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory progress. 


Cloy S. Hobson is Superintendent of the Genoa, 
Illinois, Schools. Reported from the Elementary 
School Journal, XXXIX (November, 
1938), 195-99. 
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“BETTER SPEECH” STORY 


OLus BACKUS 
In the Nation’s Schools 


J. eLiABLE surveys indicate that 
from 8 to 20 percent of all school 
children have noticeably defective 
speech. A still larger percentage 
whose speech is generally consid- 
ered normal have unpleasant voices, 
poor diction, or the inability to ex- 
press themselves easily and clearly. 
The latter group probably includes 
about half of the entire school popu- 
lation. At present, relatively few 
schools make any provision for 
speech instruction. How a program 
of speech improvement can function 
successfully even in schools having 
limited financial resources is illus- 
trated by the results of a speech edu- 
cation program in the elementary 
schools of a midwestern industrial 
city of 23,000, where one specialist 
in speech was able to reduce the per- 
centage of children with defective 
speech from 18.1 to 3.6 in two years. 

There were 3,270 children enroll- 
ed in the elementary schools of this 
city and preliminary diagnosis dis- 
closed that 592 of them had speech 
defects. Since a case load of 592 
pupils obviously could not be 
handled adequately by one special 
teacher, the children in the kinder- 
garten were chosen as the primary 
area of consideration. Usually, the 
major emphasis in speech training 
has been on the upper grades. 

Each kindergarten child having 
defective speech received individual 
instruction three times a week. As 
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soon as the child had learned to 
speak correctly, his special training 
in the clinic was discontinued; he 
was placed under the close super- 
vision of his teacher and periodic 
checkups were made by the special. 
ist. 

Gradually individual instruction 
was extended to the first-grade pu- 
pils and by the end of the first year 
special training had been given to 
children in all the elementary grades, 
The periods of instruction varied 
with the severity of the defect and 
the efforts of the child himself. 
Many of the children were taught to 
speak normally in two weeks. This 
does not mean that all defects were 
completely corrected in that time 
but that the fundamental knowledge 
and skill in forming the correct 
sounds were imparted. After receiv- 
ing the preliminary training the chil- 
dren were considered as potentially 
corrected cases. The subsequent drill 
to form correct speech habits was 
carried on as a cooperative program 
in which teachers, parents, and chil- 
dren participated. 

At the end of two years, 336 of 
the original 592 cases had been en- 
tirely corrected and 138 were poten 
tially corrected—that is, they could 
speak normally in the clinic and 
needed no more individual instruc 
tion but required close supervision 
to make the newly acquired speech 
patterns habitual. There were only 
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39 children above the kindergarten 
level who needed further instruction 
in the clinic. Of a total of 118 
“active” cases in the elementary 
schools two-thirds were in the kin- 
dergarten. This was due to the fact 
that in the second year less time 
was spent in training kindergarten 
children than formerly. 

A comparison of the original and 
the later situation shows that where- 
as at the beginning there were many 
speech cases in all grades, the prob- 
lem was finally confined largely to 
the kindergarten and first grade. 
This indicates that, except for a few 
severe cases, it should be possible 
for every child to enter the second 
grade with comparatively normal 
speech. The effect of this on success 
in reading and spelling is obvious. 

If one specialist, with the coopera- 
tion of teachers and parents, was 
able to decrease the percentage of 
children with speech defects from 
18.1 to 3.6 in two years, one gets 
a vision of what a program of speech 
education can do with comparatively 
little added effort or expense. 

Teachers and parents, as well as 


2 the children themselves, soon real- 


ized the difference. Requests came 
in for the clinic to enlarge its sphere 
of activity. As the number of defec- 
tive cases decreased, additional ser- 
vice by the specialist became pos- 
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sible. The speech program was no 
longer designed for the few unfor- 
tunate pupils but for everyone. The 
specialist finally became what might 
be termed a supervisory teacher, with 
the training of the children carried 
on in the classroom. 

This expansion began in the sec- 
ond year. A study of “better speech” 
was incorporated in the language 
courses. The specialist visited each 
grade and talked to the children 
about ways in which they might im- 
prove their speech. The teachers 
planned more opportunities for oral 
speech in the classroom. Special pro- 
grams were developed for P.T.A. 
and mothers’ club groups. At the 
end of the second year special objec- 
tives and standards for various age 
levels were being set up and worked 
out with the teachers cooperating as 
to detail. 

The benefits of specialized speech 
training do not all accrue to the chil- 
dren. Teachers become concerned 
regarding their own speech habits, 
and the program brings active in- 
terest in and support of the schools 
by the parents. 

When so many children are handi- 
capped by speech defects which can 
be corrected with so little effort, it 
should be evident that no school can 
afford to deny speech training to its 


pupils. 


Speech at State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania. Reported from the Nation's Schools, 


Ollie Backus is Chairman of the Department $] 


XXII (November, 1938), 29-31. 
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WHERE DOES ENGLISH COME IN? 


Ep S. FULCOMER 


In the English Journal 


- visitor to Room 332 in the 
Lincoln School finds a large sunny 
room with chairs and tables painted 
in cheerful colors. Pushed out of the 
way in a corner is the teacher's desk. 
Its disorder is caused by piles of 
manuscript, clippings from news- 
papers, and the latest literary review 
sections from papers and periodicals. 

The closet looks inviting. It is 
brightly lighted, painted a soft 
white, with wide shelves reaching to- 
ward the ceiling. Here are files of 
nearly a score of magazines—kept 
up to date, and well used, as the 
disordered piles show. There are 
books, too: a shelf of histories and 
biographies; one of poetry and an- 
thologies; another of plays and dra- 
ma, and one of essays and short 
stories; a long line of novels and 
volumes of literary criticism. Finally, 
in the center and easily accessible are 
the textbooks on rhetoric and compo- 
sition. This closet is obviously the 
workshop of the class—a twelfth 
grade group which meets for a 
double period daily to study con- 
temporary American life. 

Sudden bursts of war songs fill the 
room, and our visitor turns from the 
shelves to see that the class is ar- 
riving. They are returning from the 
music room where they have been 
singing in parts the great war songs 
of the American republic, from 
“Yankee Doodle” to “Oh, How I 
Hate to Get Up in the Morning.” 
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This experience is part of a study 
of propaganda materials on which 
the class is engaged. They have felt, 
however vicariously, in the emotional 
sweep of these songs the appeal of 
such music to an uncritical public in 
times of national stress. Yesterday 
they looked at cartoons as materials 
of mass education; last night they 
listened to a radio broadcast; today 
they will listen to Mrs. Gimmitch 
and General Edgeways as the in- 
structor reads from It Can’t Happen 
Here and leads a discussion of propa- 
ganda novels. There are propagand: 
movies to be seen and discussed, and 
already some of the group are read. 
ing propaganda plays. 

“Very interesting,” comments the 
visitor, “but where does English 
come in? This is really social studies, 


isn’t it? Do these children lose all f 
contact with the golden stream of 


English literature? When and where 
and what do they write? What 


theme subjects will be given as a te f 


sult of this discussion? Or do you 
handle only their oral expression?” 

Since life in contemporary Amet- 
ica is really our interest, it wil 
become the basis for our work. Con 
sequently, expression through writ 
ten language must take its place be 
side painting, modeling, music, the 
theatre, and the dance. When writ 
ing seems the best way of reflecting 
a student’s thought or emotion, he 
will be urged to write; but there wil 
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WHERE DOES ENGLISH COME 


be little writing as an exercise in 
either expression or skills if some 
less “respectable” means of expres- 
sion may offer greater satisfaction. 
Literary materials will be selected 
for the understanding of contempo- 
rary problems they will bring to the 
student, not because they are out- 
standing examples of a certain lit- 
eraty period. We may not “study” 
the text of one of Shakespeare's 
plays, but we shall see a production 
on the stage of one of these living 
dramas. The motion picture, the art 
gallery, and the studio may give an 
interpretation of American life 
which is more meaningful than the 
printed page. Student reaction to 
these experiences may provide rich 
sources of written expression, but 
certainly the primary purpose of the 
experience is not to provide moti- 
vation for ‘‘creative’’ writing. 

What students read they will 
largely select for themselves from a 
list compiled by previous students, 
from critical reviews, and from what 
their individual interests are. In 
order that the most interesting and 
vital experiences in literature may be 
suggested to future groups, the read- 
ing lists are revised at the end of 
each year by the students themselves. 
It is interesting to compare the pres- 
ent reading list, compiled by last 
year’s class, with the New Republic’s 
“List of 100 Notable Books, 1936” 
or the New York Times National 
Book Fair, 1937, recommendations 
for “A Home Library of 500 Select- 
ed Books.” The similarity of many 
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items demonstrates the maturity and 
breadth of interest of our twelfth- 
grade students. These books seemed 
to them to be the “best” books for 
the study of their own times. The 
list has no merit beyond this service 
to the class. 

“But where does their real Eng- 
lish work come in?” inquires the 
visitor. “I mean, can your students 
write and spell and punctuate as well 
as read? Do they get adequate prep- 
aration for college work?” 

“Yes,” replies the instructor un- 
hesitatingly, basing his opinion on 
the records of standardized tests and 
the grades of previous classes now 
attending some 30 colleges. The col- 
lege reports of the last three years 
have recorded but one failure in 
Freshman English, and many stu- 
dents, as the result of placement 
tests, went immediately into literature 
classes without pausing for fresh- 
man composition courses. 

For students with special talent or 
interest in creative writing, the Lin- 
coln School offers special courses. 
But creative writing also appears in 
the experimental courses. Many of 
these students contribute to the 
school’s literary journal. Of this 
year's class, 14 members have had 
articles, news stories, and editorials 
in the weekly newspaper and the 
school annual will be a class project. 

Where students need help in im- 
provement of skills, individual atten- 
tion is given; when the needs in this 
area are met, emphasis is placed 
elsewhere. Beyond the immediate 
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problems of getting ready for col- 
lege, of acquiring writing techniques, 
and of getting into print in the 
school journals, there is always the 
larger vision of understanding and 
appreciating general aspects of con- 
temporary life. 

“Where does English come in?” 
Where doesn’t it come in? It is 
never out! But insistence is on ex- 
pression rather than on the “hand- 
maiden” aspects of English. We 
think of English—in the subject- 
matter sense—largely in terms of ex- 
pression and communication. So the 


cinema, the radio, the theatre, and 
the museum are important to our 
purpose. As in real life, we see 
more, talk more, write less. To stu. 
dents who can profit most by them, 
abundant writing experiences are of. 
fered; where greater satisfaction is 
to be found through achievement in 
another medium, such a medium is 
acceptable. The aims of our study 
are to open as many doors to under. 
standing as possible, to arouse inter. 
ests which can be fostered and de. 
veloped. There is nothing novel in 
that aim for any teacher of English, 


Ed S. Fulcomer is a member of the staff of Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Reported from the English Journal, XXVII 
(November, 1938), 723-29. 
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Current CHuotations : 
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Lewis E. Lawes, Warden of Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, N. Y.: 
“Until education can show conclusively its ability to arouse the in- 
terest of the vast majority of those who later become delinquent 9 
that they will continue their studies, the school has no right to 
claim that it is properly fulfilling its role as a crime preventive 


agency.” 


JAMES MARSHALL, President of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation: “The school attitude must be that what is on a child’s mind 
is more important than what is in a child’s mind. What are his 
anxieties, hatreds, ambitions, and attachments? How can his anx- 
ieties and hatreds be diffused? How can the blocks to the realization 
of his ambitions and attachments be removed? How can a child be 
helped to realize his best capacity?” 
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PROBLEMS OF GROUP REMEDIAL READING IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


ARTHUR E, TRAXLER 
In High Points 


“Y ITHIN the last five years 
neatly every high school has become 
concerned over the ineffective read- 
ing of a large portion of its pupils, 
and has either considered or tried 
out ways and means of doing some- 
thing about the situation. In any 
remedial reading program the first 
step is to state clearly its purposes. 
Any comprehensive list of objectives 
will probably include the following: 

1. The perfection of fundamental 
reading habits—regular eye-move- 
ments, few regressions, reduced vo- 
calization, etc. 

2. The promotion of permanent 
interests in the habit of indepen- 
dent reading. 

3. The development of skills in 
work-type reading—adapting rate to 
content, getting central thought, fol- 
lowing directions. 

4. The fostering of desirable read- 
ing attitudes—for example, a pref- 
erence for the worthwhile instead of 
the cheap and trashy. 

5. The deepening of appreciation 
for literary, scientific, and other types 
of writing. 

6. Facility in library skills. 

7. Building up a meaningful vo- 
cabulary. 

8. The formation of habits of 
thoughtful, critical, analytical read- 
ing. 

The second step in a remedial 
reading project is the identification 


and selection of the poor readers in 
the group. The main tool is a read- 
ing test or battery of tests. Imperfect 
though they are for diagnosis, pres- 
ent high school reading tests will in- 
dicate with considerable accuracy the 
gross reading deficiencies of pupils. 

It is desirable to include in the 
remedial group as large a percentage 
as possible of the pupils below the 
median for the grade. The lowest 
fourth is sometimes included, though 
large school systems can seldom pro- 
vide help for so large a group. In 
the selection of reading groups, the 
tests should be supplemented by 
teachers’ reports and interviews with 
teachers, parents, and pupils. 

The third step is diagnosis of the 
difficulties of the pupils chosen for 
the remedial group. Reading dis- 
ability cases usually reveal more than 
one handicap, and the many com- 
binations of handicaps that are pos- 
sible make diagnosis very difficult. 

A case history should be prepared 
for each pupil, including a sum- 
mary of all available information, 
for the causes of retardation are 
often far removed from the reading 
situation itself. A few silent reading 
tests are somewhat diagnostic, and 
these may be supplemented with in- 
formal testing materials constructed 
by the teacher. Diagnosis should, of 
course, include inquiry into the pu- 
pil’s physiological makeup. Reme- 
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dial teachers are qualified to give 
simple tests of vision and hearing 
and they may, with a little training, 
learn to use the Betts telebinocular 
for making a more thorough study of 
eye-muscle imbalance and other 
visual anomalies. 

A thorough diagnosis of reading 
ability will also include an inquiry 
into personality factors. Here the 
remedial teacher should guard 
against confusing cause with effect. 
Pupils who reach high school with- 
out being able to read will very 
probably have personality problems. 
Reading is such an important mode 
of adjustment to modern environ- 
ment that a pupil denied this mode 
of adjustment cannot have a 
thoroughly normal life. Care should 
be used not to label personality aber- 
rations which result from reading 
retardation as causes of difficulty. 

The intelligence test is an indis- 
pensable tool in reading diagnosis. 
Tests should be selected which are 
either wholly or in part free from the 
influence of reading. 

Another helpful diagnostic device 
is an oral reading test. Fluent oral 
reading is not an important objective 
of the remedial program, but oral 
reading is probably second to no 
other procedure in studying the hand- 
icaps of retarded readers. By keep- 
ing an analytical record of the pupil’s 
errors in reading even a single page, 
and by questioning him informally 
about meaning after he has finished, 
one can obtain a wealth of data on 
his reading weaknesses. 
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The theory has been widely publi. 
cized that, because of the relation. 
ship between the brain centers which 
control manual dexterity and thos 
which control reading, left-handed 
and ambidextrous pupils are ¢. 
pecially susceptible to confusion in 
learning to read. Recent experimen. 
tal evidence suggests that this theory 
is of minor importance in a remedial 
reading program at the high school 
level. Nevertheless, a record of 
handedness should be part of every 
pupil's case history if only because a 
left-handed child in a right-handed 
world is exposed to tensions and 
handicaps not experienced by mos 
of his classmates. 

When the reading teacher has or- 
ganized all the evidence collected 
from cumulative records, personality 
instruments, questionnaires, physio 
logical observations, silent and oral 
reading tests, and intelligence tests, 
he will be able to state the nature of 
the reading difficulties with consider- 
able definiteness, to suggest causes, 
and to outline a tentative program of 
remedial reading for each pupil. 

The next step is the organization 
for purposes of instruction. Two 
general types of group organization 
have been employed: (1) the forms- 
tion of regular remedial classes; and 
(2) the setting up of small groups 
of pupils with similar difficulties for 
instruction at free periods. Regular 
classes may be variously planned and 
scheduled, as follows: (1) a short, 
intensive period of instruction—pet- 
haps six weeks; (2) reading and 4 
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PROBLEMS OF GROUP REMEDIAL READING 


regular school subject may be alter- 
nated; (3) a period of reading may 
be taught continuously for an entire 
semester or even a year; (4) the con- 
tent of the regular course may be 
utilized as a basis of remedial read- 
ing. (This last, while fine in theory, 
is extremely difficult in practice.) 

All these plans of organization 
have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Improvement in reading can 
be secured with any of them. There 
is need of further study to determine 
which plan is best. It may be that 
the desirability of the type of organi- 
zation is dependent in part on the 
ability level of the pupils. 

Regardless of the type of reorgani- 
zation employed, remedial reading is 
usually considered the special respon- 
sibility of the English department. 
However, it is important for all 
teachers to realize that they can con- 
tribute to the solution of the reading 
problem, and there is a growing, and 
encouraging, tendency to regard 
remedial reading as an all-school 
function. 

The next and most important step 
in a reading project is the remedial 
instruction. In general, its nature 
will be determined by the objectives 
that have been formulated for the 
work. The objectives previously 
listed will necessitate at least the fol- 
lowing types of reading activities: 

1. Free reading following lines of 
interest. 

2. Carefully planned exercises 
aimed at building up mature habits 
of eye-movement and reducing vo- 


calization, head movement, and 
other hindrances to rapid reading. 

3. Training in basic skills of 
work-type reading, as identifying the 
central thought and supporting de- 
tails, finding facts, skimming, under- 
standing the author’s purpose, and 
using study helps in books and li- 
braries. 

4. Reading controversial material 
and discussing it critically. 

5. Instruction in both general and 
technical vocabulary. 

6. Practice in thinking while read- 
ing—for example, reading to an- 
swer thought questions, reading to 
discover implied as well as explicit 
meanings, reading for purposes of 
solving problems, etc. 

As for reading materials, much 
work has been done in this field re- 
cently and there are now at least ten 
suitable textbooks or workbooks. 
However, frequently one will wish 
to get across a reading skill that is 
not adequately met by any textbook 
and will find it advisable to prepare 
or select his own materials and to 
mimeograph them for use with the 
group. 

In connection with both remedial 
instruction and diagnosis the ques- 
tion arises as to whether an attempt 
should be made to transfer the tech- 
niques of the clinic and the 
laboratory to the classroom. Certain 
instruments—notably the ophthal- 
mograph, a portable eye-movement 
camera, and the metronoscope, a 
kind of triple-action, synchronized 
tachistoscope—are now in commer- 
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cial production. Their value as re- 
search instruments has been demon- 
strated again and again. However, 
while eye-movement records are 
sometimes helpful in a classroom 
remedial program, the centering of 
attention on them has in many places 
produced a pseudopsychology of 
reading. The mechanical aspects of 
the reading process deserve some at- 
tention, but precision of eye-move- 
ments and perfection of reading 
habits are of little value unless the 
emphasis is on concepts, meanings, 
and understandings. In a group 
remedial project the new mechanical 
aids should be employed only in con- 
junction with and supplementary 
to a vigorous program for building 
up comprehension at ever higher 
levels of difficulty. 

There is at present an urgent need 
to remove the mystery and the sen- 
timent from remedial reading. Some 
radical reading cases experience such 
difficulties that they must be referred 
to a reading clinic and a few are so 
abnormal emotionally that they need 
the attention of a psychiatrist. How- 
ever, most retarded readers evince 
difficulties that are similar to those 
experienced by normal readers, but 
are simply more severe. The evidence 
is overwhelming that the prob- 


lems of remedial reading will yield 
to skilful classroom teaching. There 
will always be a need for the expert, 
but at least 90 percent of the burden 
of remedial teaching must be bome 
by regular classroom teachers. 

The final step in the group reme. 
dial project is that of evaluation, 
The types of evidence most fre. 
quently employed are: (1) reading 
test scores; (2) eye-movement tec. 
ords; (3) graphs of scores on stand- 
ardized test lessons used throughout 
the training period; (4) teachers’ re. 
ports; (5) profiles of application 
during study; and (6) marks made 
in content subjects. The greatest de. 
pendence is usually placed on test 
scores. 

Before valid conclusions about 
either groups or individuals can be 
drawn, the pupils must be reexamin- 
ed the following year to discover 
whether they have retained their 
gains. Although the need for this 
step is obvious, the great majority of 
the studies reported in the literature 
on reading have not included it. 

The test results secured with reme- 
dial pupils should also, of course, be 
compared with results of tests ad- 
ministered to control pupils who are 
similar in ability but who have not 
had the remedial training. 


in the field of reading. Reported from High Points, 


| Arthur E. Traxler is a prominent research worker | 


XX (December, 1938), 5-18. 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION IN AN ADULT SUMMER SCHOOL 


ELINOR PANCOAST 
In Social Education 


eo current objectives of adult 
education can be identified: one, the 
enrichment of personality; two, the 
power to analyze problems of imme- 
diate concern in daily life. It is the 
second objective that the Summer 
School for Office Workers has for 
the past five years been attempting to 
satisfy. This is a labor school in 
which 40 white-collar workers from 
25 cities spend four summer weeks 
concentrating on issues that are rele- 
vant to themselves as workers and 
citizens. From many applications this 
group is selected on the basis of in- 
terest and leadership already demon- 
strated in their home communities. 
All have had work experience. Most 
have completed high school; a few 
have had some college training. 
This is to say, they are literate. What 
they want from the school is train- 
ing in thinking about their experi- 
ences and in developing power to be 
articulate about them. 

These students are impatient of 
dogmatic philosophy and the purely 
“academic,” preferring to defer gen- 
eralizations and abstractions until 
concrete situations have been ex- 
plored thoroughly. To serve such 
people the teacher must become ac- 
quainted with the special interests 
of each, set against his experience. 
These students have cast off their 
old school habit of memorizing facts 
uncritically, and forgetting them as 
easily. Their opinion yields to the 


opinion of others only when its 
validity is challenged in the free 
play of discussion. They want only 
those facts which they can master, 
that is, fit into their own world. 

If the school is to help the stu- 
dent clarify his personal problems, it 
must assist him in interpreting his 
own experience rather than to pro- 
vide him with knowledge which he 
may or may not find useful later on. 
The classroom method is entirely 
that of discussion, with the instruc- 
tor by skilful direction keeping the 
topics pertinent and in logical order. 
The construction of the course is not 
imposed by the teacher but grows 
out of the vital needs of the student 
group. 

The experience of the students 
themselves provides much practical 
information which the teacher may 
call up for illustrative use. In an 
economics class the detailed knowl- 
edge of a secretary to a corporation 
executive about types of stocks and 
bonds was infinitely more helpful 
than similar facts from textbooks. 
Bookkeeping skill enabled one stu- 
dent to interpret to her classmates the 
balance sheets of various enterprises 
when the same class was studying in- 
comes in term of wages and profits. 
Experience as an election clerk in a 
great city aided another student to 
contribute to a group discussion of 
municipal politics. Typists in a 
literature class who had just read 
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Capek’s R.U.R. described numerous 
examples of “speedup” systems 
tending to mechanize officeworkers’ 
jobs. 

The curriculum is admittedly nar- 
row, being confined to economics, so- 
cial ethics, and community organiza- 
tions. Limitations on time demand a 
simplified and unified curriculum, 
and in terms of the objectives of this 
labor school the reason is apparent 
for the choice of these particular 
fields for study. However, even these 
three fields frequently intersect. A 
class in social ethics and one in eco- 
nomics may find themselves analyz- 
ing the same subject, say “economic 
freedom.” But where the second puts 
its attention on vocational opportuni- 
ties or the technique of collective 
bargaining, the first discusses eco- 
nomic freedom as it runs in terms of 
cultural lags. 

Adults devoting their summer 
vacation to school work are not con- 
tent merely with class work and 
study. Recreational interests must be 
satisfied. They too can be made to 
serve the educational purpose of the 
school. Students volunteer in turn 
to summarize current events in the 
quarter hour before dinner. Or an 
instructor will read to the assembled 
school, grouped about the living 
room of an evening, Sandburg’s The 
People, Yes, or Hauptmann’s The 
Weavers, ot Sherwood Anderson’s 
“I Am a Fool” from Horses and 
Men. The ensuing discussion vivifies 
economics, because the experience of 
the worker student is continuously 
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drawn on as he vicariously lives in 
this social literature so closely related 
to his own problems. For example, 
“I Am a Fool” has been read and 
the instructor turns the discussion to 
problems of occupational snobbery, 
pecuniary competition, money stand. 
ards. Office workers thereupon re. 
call numerous personal experiences 
and observations to show that in. 
feriority complexes often stand in 
the way of intelligent attack on eco 
nomic problems and that middle. 
class illusions are frequently held at 
the expense of individual economic 
improvement. 

The evening may be devoted toa 
series of extemporary skits, with im 
provised lines and familiar social or 
political issues as subjects. Field 
trips to consumer cooperatives or 
trade-union meetings serve the same 
twofold purpose of recreation and 
auxiliary instruction. 

Evaluation of the Summer School 
for Office Workers is continuous. 
The faculty criticizes all procedures 
as they are in progress. During the 
closing week all-school meetings dis 
cuss methods of organizing loal 
educational programs in cooperation 
with community groups. This is the 
vital test of the educational effort: 
Will intelligent appreciation of so 
cial problems be followed by intelli- 
gent cooperative action? A consid- 
erable majority of the students do 
become more than wishful thinkers 
They actually take leading parts in 


organizing workers’ study groups ia | 


their home cities. But unemploy- 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION IN AN ADULT SUMMER SCHOOL 


ment, insecurity and economic change 
have been the first and most im- 
pressive teachers of these young men 
and women. The school has merely 
helped in a process that would have 
gone on otherwise. 

It cannot be doubted that many 
white-collar workers seek the sum- 
mer school because they feel a serious 
lack in their high school education. 
All teachers of the social sciences in 
the secondary schools are aware of 
this need that the schools more ef- 
fectively relate those phases of the 
curriculum to the economic and so- 
cal problems of young workers. 
Substantial efforts in that direction 
are under way. In such courses there 
is being incorporated today a more 
realistic economics which finds 
points of contact with the student's 
interests as a consumer and prospec- 
tive worker. As teachers are more 
adequately trained in labor and con- 


sumer economics there is a tendency 
to scrap abstractions for which young 
students are not ready and the formal 
definitions which the heavy hand of 
the college has laid on the secondary 
school. Actual personal acquaintance 
of the teacher with the workers’ 
struggle for a better standard of liv- 
ing makes for a more sympathetic 
interpretation of the labor movement 
and of labor’s significant part in 
America’s economic history. The 
great bulk of high school students 
are going to be in the labor move- 
ment either as passive or active par- 
ticipants, whether they know it or 
not. A realistically conceived social 
studies curriculum will not seek to 
evade pertinent issues nor to mistake 
economic illiteracy for economic 
impartiality. High school teachers 
with such a training and point of 
view have made valuable members of 
the faculty of the summer school. 


Elinor Pancoast is Professor of Economics at 
Goucher College. Reported from Social Education, 
II (November, 1938), 536-40. 
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—7our and one-third million 
youth between the ages of 16 and 24 
in the United States are wholly un- 
employed, according to a report just 
prepared by D. L. Harley of the 
American Youth Commission re- 
search staff. Of these youth, over 
half a million are engaged in emer- 
gency work of some kind, while the 
remainder have no work at all but 


want it. In addition, there are a mil- 
lion and a half youth who have some 
employment of a monemergency 
character but desire more. These 
youth may be described as part-time 
unemployed and adding their num- 
bers to those of the wholly unem- 
ployed youth (including emergency 
workers) gives a total of nearly six 
million unemployed youth. 
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HOLLYWOOD AND PEDAGOGY 


RALPH JESTER 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


Jaen are to be heard in nu- 
merous places these days more or 
less recurrent discussions of the social 
obligation of the motion-picture in- 
dustry. Hollywood is not one of the 
places. Sociological concepts are not 
part of the equipment of film pro- 
ducers, whose felt obligations are 
more closely allied to balance sheets. 

The producers recognize this in- 
herent lack and support a well- 
ordered organization to handle the 
situation. Mr. Hays and Mr. Breen 
are efficient zoo attendants, in charge 
of the monkey house, and fully re- 
alize that on the slightest provoca- 
tion their charges are ready to make 
indecent gestures for any who offer 
more abundant peanuts. 

The films are for the most part 
still wearing spangles. They wish 
to dazzle or amuse. In the words of 
one of its most articulate spokesmen, 
Mr. Martin Quigley, “the organ- 
ized theatrical industry is not under 
a social obligation to invade another 
province of the cinema art and pro- 
duce instructional pictures.” 

Film companies operate quite defi- 
nitely on the profit motive. Film 
companies will not divert their fi- 
nances to the production of educa- 
tional films per se until such time as 
the country’s 276,000 schools repre- 
sent an already developed market. 
Then there is the fear of the exhibi- 
tors, because nontheatrical films of 
any sort, if they are good, are felt 
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rightly or wrongly to compete with 
films in theaters. 

But it can safely be said that if, 
as, and when the educational mar- 
ket is developed, Hollywood will be 
supplying it with product. Asa 
rather tentative, halting step in the 
direction of industry-sponsored edv- 
cational films one studio has been 
producing films made up of “out- 
takes” or unused scenes from se- 
lected features. Cut together with 
key scenes from the master release 
print, with footage from the stock 
library and sound track redubbed 
with orchestral score and narrator's 
voice, each film is a one-reel subject 
on its own account. 

For example, from The Plains. 
man an educational short was made 
called The Spirit of the Plains, out- 
lining certain significant factors in 
the development of the Great Plains 
region. There is no suggestion of 
plot or story from the original fea- 
ture. From Maid of Salem a film 
was made called Times Have 
Changed, showing the persistence 
and effects of superstition. Wheels 
of Empire, a one-reel film on trans 
portation and communication, was 
made from Wells Fargo. 

It will be noted that the selection 
of subject matter is quite fortuitous. 
This is not the ideal way of looking 
for or supplying educational ma- 
terial. It is felt, however, that such 
a wealth of material exists in many 
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features, so much money has gone 
into research and into the creation of 
historically authentic costumes and 
sets, that an effort to preserve this 
footage is worthwhile. 

No branch of the picture business 
is tainted with altruism. This is a 
goodwill move by the Paramount 
Company, and some publicity is ex- 
pected to accrue to its products. 
However, the pictures are made with 
definite educational values in mind 
and a sincere attempt is made to sub- 
ordinate any phase of publicity. In 
every instance the cooperation of 
trained educators has been sought in 
the preparation of the films. Study 
manuals to accompany each film 
have been prepared with the collab- 
oration of authorities in the field of 
visual education. 


These films have been enthusiasti- 
cally accepted. Half a million chil- 
dren have seen the first one so far. 
These films will continue to be made 
if they are found generally accept- 
able to the schools. Picture men 
find teachers a pesky breed, and vice 
versa. The average educator if inter- 
ested at all, is a perfectionist and 
one with little idea of the problems 
and costs involved in making pic- 
tures. Educators have been slow to 
grasp the educational implications of 
even the best of current pictures. 
There is a definite obligation on the 
part of educators to give encourage- 
ment to any well-conceived effort 
which may result in a richer and 
fuller use of motion-picture material 
in both theatrical and nontheatrical 
situations. 


Ralph Jester is a producer of educational and re- 

ligious motion pictures, Selznick-International Pic- 

tures. Reported from the Journal of Educational 
Sociology, XII (November, 1938), 137-41. 
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ot seems to be generally assumed 
that the passing of the small rural 
schools, especially those employing 
but a single teacher, is the all-im- 
portant need in educational progress. 
So much has this point of view dom- 
inated the school policy of many of 
the states that serious effort to im- 
prove the 130,000 one-teacher 
schools and 25,000 two-teacher 
schools still serving our rural com- 
munities has lagged. 

School administrative policies have 
overlooked the fact that it is not 


really schools that are involved in 
this situation, but boys and girls 
whose educational development can- 
not wait for larger schools. 

Approximate percentages of chil- 
dren attending rural schools in the 
United States are as follows: in all 
rural schools, 49.7; of these 27.7 
are in one-teacher schools, 12.9 in 
two-teacher schools, 22.1 in schools 
with three to six teachers, and 37.3 
in schools of seven teachers or more. 
—Walter H. Gaumnitz in School 
Life. 
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GUIDING MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


BETH L. WELLMAN 
In Childhood Education 


ue viewpoint that education is 
a guiding process permits us to look 
at all the experiences of the child 
both inside and outside the school- 
room, and to realize that education 
begins long before the child enters 
school. The importance of the in- 
fancy period has been dramatically 
emphasized by recent studies of fos- 
ter children by Skeels and Skodak. 
They studied children born into 
underprivileged homes of what is 
generally considered inferior stock— 
the parents were of the lowest socio- 
economic status and many were un- 
desirable from the standpoint of 
crime, morality, and mental disease. 
Yet infants and young children of 
such parentage when placed in good 
homes showed excellent mental de- 
velopment, testing at the preschool 
ages superior in intelligence. Fur- 
ther, they have maintained a superior 
status. 

Studies of children at preschool 
ages have amply demonstrated the 
potency of the nursery school in im- 
proving IQ’s between the ages of 
two and six. The children enrolled 
in the preschool laboratories of the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
are a superior group, coming from 
excellent homes. Yet in spite of a 
superior initial status, they show in 
six months’ time a mean gain of six 
to eight IQ points. There are further 
gains in the second year of pre- 
school, but no gains in the summer 
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when not in preschool. Children of 
similar background and initial ability 
who never attend preschool do not 
show gains. 

It is possible to make conditions 
so bad that there will be large de. 
creases in IQ at preschool ages. We 
have recently studied a group of 
children in an orphanage where the 
concept of need of guidance for ade- 
quate development was, for practical 
purposes, nonexistent. The children 
under school age were herded to- 
gether in a “cottage” under the 
supervision of an untrained matron, 
without any play equipment. The 
children were well cared for physi- 
cally and were under excellent medi- 
cal supervision. In two years’ time, 
a group of 26 children who aver- 
aged 90 IQ dropped 16 points to 74 
IQ. One child who tested 98 1Q 
initially lost 37 points in less than 
three years. Another of 103 IQ lost 
43 points. Both are now residents 
of an institution for the feeble- 
minded. Changes such as these are 
not accidents. There was nothing 
physically wrong with these children, 
but there was something decidedly 
wrong with their environment. 

We would not be so positive that 
these decreases were due to environ- 
ment were it not that a modern pre- 
school building was erected on the 
orphanage grounds, where half the 
children of preschool age spent sev- 
eral hours a day under the guidane 
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of trained teachers. Except for the 
preschool attendance these children 
lived the same lives in the same cot- 
tages as the group just described. 
They were initially of the same in- 
telligence. The children who attend- 
ed preschool did not lose in 1Q. 

The first group illustrates how 
mental development suffers when 
children are deprived of the gui- 
dance usually provided by parents. 
They were bereft of the varied intel- 
lectual and emotional experiences as- 
sociated with family life. Whole 
areas of learning were cut off be- 
cause of institutional life. They had 
no opportunity to learn household 
equipment or the mechanics of home 
living. They had no extensions of 
environment either through them- 
selves moving outside the institution 
or through experiences brought in 
from outside by visitors. No one 
tead stories to them, explained pic- 
ture books, or sought to help them 
build up an adequate vocabulary. 

Good nursery schools enrich the 
intellectual experiences even of chil- 
dren fortunately situated in regard to 
family life. And studies of the later 
development of preschool children 
indicate that the increases in IQ due 
to preschool attendance are perma- 
nent. 

However, not all increases in IQ 
come at preschool levels. Some 
school environments are more intel- 
lectually stimulating than others. Sev- 
eral recent investigators have found 
children of the same initial ability 
showing quite different patterns of 


growth in different elementary 
schools. The evidence to date indi- 
cates that the group mental level is 
an important factor in the change in 
IQ of any particular child. A child 
of 110 IQ will gain more in a group 
whose mean IQ is 120 than in one 
whose mean IQ is 100. Group men- 
tal level is by no means the only fac- 
tor, however. We feel that differ- 
ences in education procedures and 
practices also play an important part. 

The extent of upward change that 
may take place is remarkable. We 
have examples of children entering 
preschool with average intelligence 
who later, under especially favorable 
circumstances, have tested at the 
“genius” levels. 

What makes children increase in 
IQ? It is our experience that chil- 
dren gain mentally through mental 
exercise. By this is not meant drill. 
The best type of mental growth is 
not accomplished by practicing some- 
thing over and over but by providing 
the child with the opportunity for a 
life rich in experiences. This is en- 
hanced by what is sometimes called 
extensions of environment and te- 
quires teacher and parent to be con- 
stantly thinking ahead of the chil- 
dren. Fortunate is the child who is 
never disillusioned from the atti- 
tude that learning is fun and that it 
reaps its own rewards. 

There is no really satisfactory sub- 
stitute for association with other chil- 
dren of high ability. Children set 
goals for themselves in terms of 
what other children can do. Com- 
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placency about one’s own achieve- 
ments is not conducive to further 
intellectual efforts. Freedom from 
personality difficulties, such as 
jealousy, lack of self-confidence, and 
shyness, leaves the child freer to 


make the most of the experiences that 
are offered. An alert teacher can do 
much to help overcome such difficul- 
ties, thus putting the child in a po- 
sition to profit more by an enriched 
curriculum. 


Beth L. Wellman is Professor of Child Psychology 
at the University of lowa. Reported from Childhood 
Education, XV (November, 1938), 108-12. 
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Variations ; ae 


% Guidance at the Glencoe, Illinois 
schools begins at the kindergarten or 
first-grade level and reverses the usual 
procedure which waits until the child 
is a problem. The service has two main 
aspects: integrating mental hygiene prin- 
ciples into the whole educational program 
and guidance and adjustment of indi- 
vidual pupils. (From School Life.) 


% At Knoxville, Tennessee, an “odd 
jobs department’’ in each of the junior 
and senior high schools was created in 
February with the aid of the vocational 
counselors at each school. Citizens of 
the town are invited to send to these 
schools for pupils who can help type 
letters, do miscellaneous office work, 
read to elderly people, care for children 
while parents are away, attend conva- 
lescents, do sewing or housekeeping, as- 
sist in entertaining, distribute circulars, 
run errands, etc. In Oakwood School 
there has been organized a Boys’ Better 
Business Club. The boys, eleven to four- 
teen years of age, are alert in finding 
odd jobs for earning money. During 
heavy snows, for example, the boys 
earn money shoveling snow from side- 
walks. Several are already setting their 
earnings aside for college. 
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% Detroit, Michigan’s, Western High 
School is offering for the first time this 
semester an academic course in radio 
and motion pictures. The work does 
not attempt to consider the two fields 
from a vocational standpoint, but rather 
aims to give students a correct concept 
of the magnitude of the industries con- 
sidered, some standards by which one 
may evaluate the productions of each, 
an insight of the workings of both in- 
dustries, and a true picture of the tre- 
mendous influence that each of these 
fields has on our daily living. Because no 
book could be found which was suitable 
as a basic text, most of the reference 
material used by the students was ob- 
tained directly from the two industries 
studied. Trade publications, station cov- 
erage maps, rate cards, and sales sur- 
veys are the type of material used in the 
consideration of the radio field; work- 
ing scripts, press books, and studio pub- 
licity releases are used in studying the 
motion picture. To supplement materials 
just mentioned, field trips to local radio 
stations and motion picture studios are 
frequently made, while the school’s visual 
and radio equipment permits participa- 
tion and evaluation in regard to actual 
productions. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A ONCE STRICT FORMALIST 


ETHEL PERRIN 
In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


= N 1892—yes, do your own 
figuring—I graduated from the Bos- 


ton Normal School of Gymnastics. 
This school was founded and 
grounded in the Swedish system of 
gymnastics and no other system could 
be mentioned in the same breath. It 
seems impossible that we could have 
been so narrow-minded, but on the 
other hand it was wonderful to be 
cocksure that we alone were on the 
right track. It gave us a great sense 
of responsibility and we felt that it 
was Our mission to spread pure 
Swedish gymnastics from Maine to 
California. 

I suppose many today have never 
heard of the Swedish Days Order. 
It was the perfect example of the “I- 
yell,-you-jump” method. I taught 
this for 15 years at my alma mater 
and never dreamed I could do any- 
thing else. Professional formality 
surrounded me and this included not 
only formal and stereotyped teaching 
but all matters of behavior and dress. 
After 17 years of this I went to the 
University of Michigan. It was a far 
cry from Boston and I shall never 
forget my astonishment when a 
freshman looked me over and said, 
“What a pretty dress you have on.” 
A personal remark from a freshman 
to a faculty member was a new one 
to me, but I liked the friendliness 
of it. Then a wild idea came into my 
head. Why not take these girls for 
hikes instead of staying in the gym- 


nasium on nice autumn days—my 
first really original act in my teach- 
ing. I had always before done just 
what I was taught to do and there 
was no place in the Swedish Days 
Order for a walk in the woods. 

Then came the next step in my 
downward path when I was asked to 
interview Detroit officials regarding 
the directorship of the work in the 
first girls’ gymnasium in the Detroit 
schools. I had never seen, much 
less spoken to, a superintendent of 
schools. I had no knowledge of pub- 
lic schools, having attended a private 
school only, and no interest in them. 
I went, as I had done everything else 
professionally, because my school 
asked me to go. 

My first problem was in basket- 
ball, a game I thoroughly enjoyed 
and had taught ever since it was 
originated. But I had strong preju- 
dices against interscholastic competi- 
tion. My principal was against it, 
but public opinion and the news- 
papers had forced him into it. We 
cancelled out-of-town games, but 
played the schedule between Detroit 
schools as planned for that year. The 
games were well played and the 
sportsmanship of the players was 
pretty good, but the audiences were 
terrible—just a screaming mass of 
maniacs. I shall never forget my 
astonishment when I first saw it. We 
managed to improve the behavior of 
the audiences by inviting the boys in. 
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A girl intuitively knows that she does 
not look her best when screaming. 

I had no educational philosophy in 
1908—had never heard of one—but 
we might draw a few educational 
principles from these experiences. 
From the success these boys had with 
my school-girl audiences we might 
say, coeducation has its place in 
physical education—a long way from 
what we now mean by this, but it 
was a Start. 

With basketball came my old 
enemy, gum-chewing. I simply told 
the captain how I felt about it and 
left it up to her. I can see her lead- 
ing the team down the winding 
stairs from the dressing room to the 
gymnasium, every girl chewing her 
hardest. At the foot of the stairs, be- 
side an open window, she halted. “A 
new tule, girls—out goes your gum.” 
She threw hers out the window and 
every girl followed suit. That was 
that, and think of the time I would 
have spent had I tried to argue them 
into it myself. Shall we say as a 
principle, never do anything your- 
self that a pupil can do better? 

At the end of the year Central 
gave up its girls’ team. It seemed 
to die a natural death. 

I still clung to my formal work 
that year but I did know enough to 
get plenty of balls and give every- 
body a chance to play. I also gave 
every girl an examination and wrote 
to the mothers of those with narrow 
chests, round shoulders, and crooked 
backs for permission to give them 
special exercises. In this group fell 
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a daughter of the superintendent, 
and instead of being peeved at my 
saying his daughter was crooked he 
was gratified at the attention. 

I mention this because I have al- 
ways felt that I would never have 
been a supervisor in the Detroit 
schools if her back had been straight. 
The superintendent never visited me 
the whole year, but on the day the 
schools opened the next fall he sud- 
denly appeared. “The board will 
vote tonight for a supervisor of 
physical culture. May I propose your 
name?” I had never thought of be- 
ing a supervisor, but he had a force- 
ful personality and a steely blue eye, 
and I said “yes.” He always had his 
way with his board, so of course | 
was elected. 

I had no knowledge of elementary 
schools in general or in Detroit. | 
had never supervised anything or 
anybody, had never taken a course in 
supervision or even read a book 
about it. I have always felt that it 
was the confidence of the superin- 
tendent’s daughter and his steely 
blue eye that drove me to it. Sol 
say to you young people, never be 
afraid to take a chance. 

All that the superintendent asked 
of me for the first year was to make 
teachers and children like it, for in 
1908 one and all hated it. On my 
first trial visits I found black looks 
from teachers and disgusted children 
when they stood up and clapped 
their hands eight times on the right 
and eight on the left—all they could 
remember from the preceding régime. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A ONCE STRICT FORMALIST 


I selected simple exercises that 
took little skill and could not easily 
go wrong, threw away complicated 
demands, and made short cuts that 
probably made the founders of 
Swedish gymnastics turn in their 
graves. I showed the teachers what 
I wanted done and said that they 
could use any method that worked to 

results. Another guide then 
might be, throw past practices to the 
winds if they do not fit the situation. 

I held teachers meetings to put 
across my “subject” as this seemed 
the way of all supervisors, but I 
never asked a teacher to take an exer- 
cise. They sat, after a hard day's 
work, while I stood on a table, gave 
myself the commands, and did the 
exercises, much like a monkey on a 
string. It seems my predecessor had 
stood them in rows and kept them 
till six o'clock clapping their hands 
and what-not. Anyway, I scored a 
hit, and shall we say, if you cannot 
make your coworkers happy, make 
them as happy as you can. 

I shall never forget my joy the first 
day the children rubbed their 
stomachs as I entered the door. This 
was the Detroit way of expressing 
satisfaction. One of the nicest uses 
for desks came as a surprise in a 
third-grade room when on command 
every boy slowly uncurled in his seat, 
stood on his head on the desk, slow- 


ly uncurled, and sat down. We had 
chinning bars in the doorways and 
when children got restless they would 
work it off on those bars. I have 
seen boys turning cart wheels on 
their way to the teacher's desk rather 
than walk. I want you to get the 
idea that out of my formalistic back- 
ground came a program enriched by 
a corps of the finest teachers and chil- 
dren a greenhorn ever met. 

Our program grew more and 
more informal because we seemed 
able to accomplish more that way and 
the more we tried informality the 
more we liked it. We had our fail- 
ures, of course. We went through 
the button stage, a button for this 
and a button for that. We had Cho 
Cho, the health clown, all the way 
from New York. We talked about 
Susie Spinach and Bobby Beet. We 
had Health Clubs and played the 
health game. But we came to our 
senses in time and found that health 
instruction could be just as straight- 
forward and just as interesting as 
any other. 

When in 1923 an offer came to 
me from the American Child Health 
Association there were so many fine 
people in Detroit that I was not 
needed there anymore. So we might 
add as a final principle, if you don’t 
want to leave a job don’t organize 
yourself out of it. 


Ethel Perrin has retired as Associate Director of 

Educational Service of the American Child Health 

Association, Reported from the Journal of Health 

and Physical Education, IX (November, 1938), 
533-36, 589-90. 
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THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 
In the High School Journal 


= Germans are an educated 
people. According to the generally 
accepted theories of education they 
are the best educated citizenry in 
Europe. But educated for what? 

The purpose of German educa- 
tion is illuminated by the rationing 
of food in war-time fashion and by 
schools which teach German physics 
and Aryan biology. It is made clear 
in Hitler's scream: “We think with 
our blood!” It has its final and com- 
plete embodiment in an army poised 
to strike and kill. 

The crucial issues in connection 
with any country’s educational pur- 
pose are: (1) where does it lead? 
and (2) who sets it? Examination 
of these issues tells us more about 
the real education of a people than 
any amount of study of educational 
machinery. 

Modern German education, to 
state it mildly, is leading the people 
in a direction of dubious value, 
either for the German people them- 
selves or for the rest of the world. 
The purpose of that education is set 
for the people by one man. 

Let us look at another example of 
national educational purposes being 
shaped and set by one man. 

Domingo Faustino Sarmiento was 
born 127 years ago in a little town 
on the western frontier of what is 
now Argentina. At the age of 15, 
having had all the formal schooling 
he would ever get, he was teaching 
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a class of adult men in his native 
community. That this group of adult 
learners had a purpose which the 
young teacher helped to define is 
shown dramatically by his riding out 
with them at the age of 18 to fight 
against the tyranny of the blood. 
thirsty dictator Rosas. 

The revolution failed, and young 
Sarmiento fled over the mountains to 
Chile. In the little town of Los 
Andes he set up the first municipal 
school in the town’s history and 
operated it successfully on the theory 
the people had a right to education 
which was just as vital as their right 
to political freedom—which was in- 
deed necessary to holding the right 
to political freedom. 

In the next 20 years, while he was 
becoming Chile’s leading educator 
and a political leader in his adopted 
country, he found time to take part 
in three unsuccessful revolts against 
the Argentine dictator and to serve 
five years in an Argentine prison. 
Then finally Rosas was overthrown 
and Sarmiento again returned to his 
native land. 

Behind him in Chile he left 4 
country in which during the 20 years 
of his residence there had never been 
a tyrant in power. Behind him he 
left a system of public libraries, a 
national journal for teachers, and a 
long list of other educational publica- 
tions. Behind him he left a revised 
curriculum for the public schools, 
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THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE 


the first teacher-training institution 
in South America, an experimental 
farm, a school of navigation, an 
annual national appropriation for 
roads 15 times as great as when he 
entered the country, two newspapers, 
and a multitude of lesser improve- 
ments in the life of the Chilean 
people. All these developments had 
been either initiated by him or sup- 
ported so largely by him as to be per- 
sonal monuments to his genius and 
energy. 

In Argentina he did not slacken 
his pace. After organizing an edu- 
cational department he served suc- 
cessively as governor of his native 
province, minister to Chile and the 
United States, and president of Ar- 
gentina. In all these positions he 
showed his abiding faith in educa- 
tion as the one means of improving 
the life of the people and his firm 
belief that the people themselves 
should order their own ways through 
educational processes. He left the 
presidential chair, not to retire but 
to direct education in Buenos Aires 
and serve as editor of a newspaper. 
He finally closed his career as minis- 


ter of education for the republic. 

In an age when dictators rage and 
rattle sabers and tell their followers 
precisely what to learn and unlearn; 
when democracies feverishly build 
new warships but retain antiquated 
systems of education; when school- 
men are inclined to be subservient 
before the practical men of affairs 
who run businesses and governments, 
it is refreshing to look back to the 
old schoolmaster of the Andes who 
fought dictators to a finish, who 
taught democracies that schools were 
more necessary than guns, and who 
was subservient only to his people’s 
voice. He believed in democratic 
education so thoroughly and fought 
for it so courageously that he could 
fight tyrants with carbines and cul- 
ture alike, and always he could trust 
the masses of his countrymen to set 
and support the educational goals for 
which he fought. 

Rosas had his Sarmiento, but Hit- 
ler, alas! had only an educational ma- 
chine whose operators were so proud 
of its cranks and cogs that they were 
content to keep their eyes glued to its 
fascinating surfaces. 


tion, University of Colorado. Reported from the 
High School Journal, XXI (November, 


Harold Benjamin is Dean of the School of Educa- ] 


1938), 247-52. 


bo 


ot NNOUNCEMENT has been made by President Roose- 
velt of a program to train 20,000 college students a year to 
become airplane pilots as one phase of the program of the 


National Youth Administration. 
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LET THEM EAT CAKE! 


NAOMI JOHN WHITE 


In the Clearing House 


tu the high school pupils refer 
to Miss Mayberry as Old Lady 


Raspberry. I was not really aware of 
this fact until last Tuesday when I 
was behind a stack in the public 
library and overheard Junior Dona- 
hue—Junior has a voice like an 8:30 
warning bell—tell Fatty Riggs that 
Old Lady Raspberry sure was get- 
ting cranky. 

I happen to know Miss May- 
berry’s history. She is primarily an 
old maid because she is a school 
teacher; and, vice versa, she is a 
school teacher because she is an old 
maid. 

At one time, in the dim past, 
Miss Mayberry was engaged to be 
married. She felt, however, that be- 
fore marrying she should help edu- 
cate a fatherless young sister. And 
the Centerville school board would 
not employ married teachers. So she 
asked the young man to wait. Dur- 
ing the fourth year of waiting, the 
young man, in an impatient moment 
while Miss Mayberry was home 
gtading papers, eloped with the little 
blonde ticket-taker at the local 
movie palace. 

The week after her graduation, 
sister Ellen turned down an offer to 
teach in her Alma Mater, told Miss 
Mayberry she was sorry she couldn’t 
refund the money spent on her edu- 
cation, and married the mayor's son 
in a fancy wedding—bills footed by 
Miss Mayberry. 
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And so, in the years that passed 
Miss Mayberry gradually became 
Old Lady Raspberry and the subject 
for Junior Donahue’s loud lament in 
the library. 

The truth is that Miss Mayberry 
is cranky. She is as lean and brittle 
and intolerant as an old-fashioned 
slate pencil. Her situation, some may 
say, is entirely of her own making. 
She should have let sister Ellen shift 
for herself. Or she should have 
married her young man and let him 
educate her sister. Or she should 
have done exactly as she did and 
have continued to take it out on the 
Junior Donahues. 

So far as I know, no one, includ- 
ing Miss Mayberry herself, has ever 
thought to blame the dust of a 
cheerless life on a school board that 
would not hire married teachers. 

School boards may legally hire 
whom they please and set up their 
own qualifications concerning marital 
status. Only two states, North Car- 
olina and Kentucky, afford specific 
legal protection against discrimina- 
tory dismissal because of marriage. 

School boards have various rea- 
sons for disliking to employ married 
women. It is alleged that they keep 
jobs from unmarried women. But 
surely we all agree that we want the 
very best possible teachers for our 
children. Then why not solve the 
problem by retiring the old teachers, 
advancing the middle-aged teachers, 
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LET THEM EAT CAKE! 


and giving all possible openings to 
the young beginning teachers, being 
concerned about competency and not 
about marital condition. 

Surely the only important matter 
to be considered in hiring and re- 
leasing a teacher is that teacher's 
competency and efficiency. A good 
teacher is likely to remain a good 
teacher after marriage, and a poor 
one will still be a poor one. 

One of the greatest handicaps 
experienced by the small school sys- 
tem is rapid turnover. As long as 
teachers are dismissed for the crime 
and folly of marrying, these small 
systems will continue to begin each 
school year with from 30 to 50 per- 
cent new teachers. 

It has also been said that married 
women are too interested in their 
homes to devote the necessary time 
to their school work and profession- 
al interests. As a matter of fact, the 
normal unmarried young woman 
spends as much time in pursuit as 
the married woman does in posses- 
sion. D. W. Peters, in his study of 
married and single teachers in Vir- 
ginia found not only that married 
teachers were slightly superior in 
teaching skill and personality, they 
also spent approximately 20 minutes 
more per day in actual teaching du- 
ties than did single teachers and 
fewer married teachers appeared 
to resent the amount of out-of- 


school time which teaching exacts. 

I do not wish to make this a plea 
for hiring married women. I should 
like to make it a plea for hiring 
efficient women, regardless of mari- 
tal status, and then paying them 
equally as much as a man. The right 
of a man to receive more has been 
explained in 37 languages and never 
completely understood by the wo- 
man, who, eight times out of ten, 
has as many responsibilities as the 
man. But why an unmarried man 
should receive $500 more than an 
unmarried woman is something—as 
Browning remarked of one of his 
poems—that only God can explain. 
And God doesn’t make speeches at 
state teachers meetings. 

A good teacher is the composite 
result of knowledge, experience, 
personality, and a something born in 
her that persists in edging her on 
to attempt to inspire children to 
learn. To function properly she 
needs human association. She needs, 
in fact, every human experience that 
will give her the tact to lead and 
the strength to pull 40 stubborn 
young mules up the mountain called 
Think. 

Why, then, should she be de- 
prived of marriage? Like the WPA 
employee, she now has first to be a 
failure before she can be a success. 
And it doesn’t make for a healthy 
educational system. 


Oklahoma, High School. Reported from the Clear- 


| oie John White teaches in the mc | 


ing House, XIII (November, 1938), 135-39. 
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IT’S FUN TEACHING A COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Mrs. Witspur M. EHRSAM 


In the Kansas Teacher 


M Y friends who are unaware 


of the curriculum revision program 
think that I am slightly touched in 
the head when I say that I am having 
a lot of fun teaching a country 
school. It is somewhat difficult to ex- 
plain to them that we no longer put 
different subjects in air-tight com- 
partments, squeeze them into five- 
minute periods, and dare them to try 
to escape. Every day is an adventure 
at Oxide. I never know what the day 
will bring—or rather, what will be 
brought in during the day. 

One day it was a turtle, captured 
by Melvin on the way to school, and 
all twelve of us—11 pupils and my- 
self—became turtle-minded. We 
fixed a pen and then read all we 
could find about turtles, their food, 
their habits, their kind. Next day 
two more turtles were added to our 
pen and we had a turtle farm. We 
do not pretend to be authorities on 
turtles now and I don’t know that 
we would gain much if we were, 
but we have had lots of fun watch- 
ing them, reading and writing about 
them, and experimenting. 

We keep a supply of glass jars 
and every odd specimen that can be 
carried to school goes into them. We 
have had grasshoppers, corn-ear 
worms, an ant colony, and all man- 
ner of insects. The ant colony was 
the most interesting and the most 
fun to watch, and from it we drew 
our lessons on the value of cooper- 
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ation, the dependence of the indi- 
vidual on the group, and the effici- 
ency of a well-organized society. 

We could bring bugs and turtles 
and insects to school, but a city was 
another matter. Most of the pupils 
had never seen a traffic light, nor 
street cars, nor a park, an airplane, 
or a zoo. Since the city would not 
come to us, we decided a la 
Mohammed to go to the city. We 
studied the map of Kansas, the cities 
thereof, and discussed transporta- 
tion, safety, distances, costs. We 
learned a lot of Kansas history, 
geography, and letter writing, for 
we wrote to several chambers of 
commerce. We finally settled on 
Wichita, largely because it had a zoo 
and a large airport. 

To finance our trip we planned 
and practiced a program in our fec- 
reation and hobby periods. For days 
we had all the magic of the theater 
in our school. We presented the 
finished production at a box supper 
that was an epic in itself. The fun 
we had on that trip seemed infec- 
tious, for everyone from the officials 
at the airport to the zoo attendants, 
aided and abetted us. We also visited 
a large newspaper office, a factory, 
and a flour mill. 

This fall we managed a day’s trip 
to the state fair. We finished off 
with a ride on the ferris wheel, a 
first experience for the majority, and 
an epoch-making one. Educational 
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IT’S FUN TEACHING A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


value? I presume it is perfectly possi- 
ble to be educated without ever 
riding on a ferris wheel, but the fun 
one would miss! After all, the 
ability to enjoy life is far more rare 
and precious than the ability to 
collect and remember facts, and de- 
serves a bit of fostering. And be- 
sides all the fun we've had we are 
also learning about this world we 
live in, about the machines that make 
our civilization possible, learning to 
write legibly and to express intelli- 
gently; learning to live with one 
another. 

One reason that teaching in the 
country seems delightful is that the 
school is so closely related to the 
community. As the teacher, I feel as 
much a part of the community as 
though I had homesteaded there. 
What concerns the school concerns 
the community, and vice versa. Set- 
ting down a ladder each day so that 
children can climb up from the 
plains of the community to study un- 
related facts in an ivory tower with 
me, is not my idea of teaching. Just 
now our community problem is the 
joint grass which is giving local 
farmers so much trouble. Jim, our 
eighth grader, is acting as a commit- 
tee of one to gather all the material 
he can find on the subject. All of us 
are tremendously interested in this 
problem. 

I could go on for days about the 
projects that have interested us. Our 


social unit on Indians was especially 
fun. Our region abounds in arrow- 
heads and pottery. We collected all 
we could find, built a tepee in the 
school yard and even practiced on 
some Indian cooking. We dug a pit 
oven, heated rocks in a fire, and en- 
tombed some beans to bake for the 
day. Imagine our high spirits at four 
o'clock when we dug them up and 
found them delicious. 

Even drills can be fun. They rare- 
ly seem meaningless because they 
are based on what the pupil has 
found out he needs to know. It be- 
comes a matter of personal pride to 
correct errors. 

District 40 isn’t a model school 
by any means. But when the atmos- 
phere grows tense or everything goes 
stale, we can always find something 
to laugh at and that clears the air. 
We have few discipline problems be- 
cause the pupils are more interested 
in what they are doing than in their 
own personal antics. 

Folk in District 40 have a heart- 
warming way of saying thank you. 
Sometimes as I go home some one 
is standing at the end of the lane 
with bread just-out-of-the-oven, a 
quart of cream, a chicken. 

I don’t tell the Board how much 
I enjoy teaching District 40, or I'm 
afraid instead of getting paid I 
might have to pay an admission fee, 
for it is so much fun to teach a 
country school. 


in Ellsworth County, Kansas. Reported from the 


| Mrs. Wilbur M. Ehrsam is a country school me | 


Kansas Teacher, XLVII (November, 1938), 5-6. 
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SAFETY EDUCATION THROUGH SCHOOLS 


In the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association 


oo schools have already made 
some headway in the problem of 
life conservation is indicated by the 
fact that the accidental death toll 
among school children was 6 percent 
less per 100,000 population in 1937 
than in 1936, bringing the total de- 
crease since 1922 (the year in which 
safety education on a nationwide 
basis was begun) up to 25 percent. 
It is a reasonable assumption that 
the teaching of safety in the schools 
is at least partly responsible for this 
decrease in accidents. 

The purpose of this study is to ex- 
plore the information and opinions 
of a large number of typical class- 
room teachers regarding the teaching 
of safety in city school systems. 

An analysis of the replies received 
from 14,524 classroom teachers in 
elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools reveals at least six 
areas where immediate improvement 
is greatly needed. Approximately 
one-third of the replies were from 
cities of less than 10,000 population ; 
one-third from the 10,000 to 100,- 
000 group; and one-third from com- 
munities of more than 100,000 pop- 
ulation. 

There is general agreement that 
the number of injuries and the loss 
of life make it imperative that 
schools give a definite place to in- 
struction in safety. Whether it can 
best be given through separate 
courses, through definite units with- 
in the regular school studies, or 
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through less formal extracurriculum 
activities is a problem to be worked 
out in each school system. Certainly 
incidental teaching alone or com. 
plete neglect of safety work cannot 
be endured much longer. Yet in the 
present study we find almost one 
teacher in three who reports that in. 
cidental treatment is characteristic of 
the school in which he teaches. 
While it is generally recognized 
that the classroom teacher ultimately 
determines the success or failure of 
any type of instruction, it is a doubt. 
ful practice which places the major 
responsibility on the teacher. The 
present study indicates that in the 
opinion of four teachers in ten, the 
major responsibility for school safety 
programs falls on classroom teach. 
ers. Less than one teacher in ten 
reports the help of a safety super. 
visor; three in ten state that the 
major responsibility rests with the 
school principal. Since classroom 
teachers and principals need help 
with their safety activities there 
should be more in-service training 
programs. Teacher-training institu- 
tions, school superintendents, and 
state departments should organiz 
conferences whereby teachers may 
acquire the necessary familiarity with 
the safety field. Highway and police 
department have shown great interest 
in cooperating in such activities. 
Seven teachers in ten participating 
in the present study reported that 
the local school system did not pro- 
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SAFETY EDUCATION THROUGH SCHOOLS 


vide them with a course of study in 
safety. This fact undoubtedly ac- 
counts in part for the failure of one 
teacher in four to give safety more 
than incidental attention. More than 
that, it means diversity of aims 
among teachers, waste of time in 
seeking out sources of materials, and 
neglect of many local examples for 
excellent safety instruction. Unless 
educators develop instructional 
guides for classroom work, safety 
education will tend to crystallize into 
patterns now being advocated by 
nonschool groups. There will be 
courses in “traffic safety’’ or “home 
safety” instead of an integrated pro- 
gram. Safety education like character 
education consists of constructive re- 
actions to life situations. 

Closely allied with the foregoing 
problems is the apparent lack of dis- 
crimination in selection of methods 
and devices. While the composite 
opinion of teachers in the present 
study places a number of methods 
and devices in a general order of 
value, these opinions are neither 
unanimous nor conclusive. That 
many teachers recognize the problem 
is shown by their answers to the 
question on urgent needs. One teach- 
er in three wanted lesson plans 
showing how other teachers have 
taught safety. Even more necessary 
than this trial-and-error procedure of 
isolating the effective methods are 
controlled experiments which relate 
the instruction to factors such as the 
age of the pupils, the facilities of 
the school, and the hazards of the 


community. Professional articles de- 
scribing such experiments are still 
relatively few; standardized tests 
which get beyond mere information 
to emotional and physiological fac- 
tors scarcely exist; few schools have 
considered the methods which are 
demanded by the peculiar conditions 
of their environments. 

In spite of the extensive contri- 
bution of instructional materials by 
nonschool agencies there is a definite 
shortage of aids suitable for school 
use. Many publications and motion 
pictures have been developed for 
use with adults and are entirely un- 
suited for school children. Other 
materials obviously have been pre- 
pared for advertising or selfish prop- 
aganda purposes. Furthermore, the 
atrangements are often inadequate 
for bringing the best of these ma- 
terials to the attention of school 
people and for distributing them 
where they are needed. It is possible 
that some coordination of the efforts 
of nonschool agencies would im- 
prove the “‘school usefulness” of the 
present output. No doubt the sys- 
tematization of present school curric- 
ulum practices would encourage 
individuals to prepare instructional 
materials or to invent classroom 
equipment. Finally, educators them- 
selves should stimulate the develop- 
ment of teaching aids through in- 
service training of teachers, demon- 
stration classes in teachers colleges, 
curriculum committee activities, and 
local research programs. 

It must be admitted that up to 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


the present the most effective leader- 
ship in safety education has been 
supplied by the nonschool agencies. 
This fact is brought out clearly in 
the present study by teachers’ state- 
ments that the most useful assistance 
is being supplied by automobile 
clubs and national safety organiza- 
tions. In the past, these and other 
nonschool groups have borne a 
heavy educational task. Many of the 
leaders of nonschool organizations 
would like to turn their energies to 
new fields, leaving the major re- 
sponsibility for training youth to the 
school authorities. Are educational 
leaders, particularly administrative 
officers, ready and willing to under- 
take the work with the activity 
which the accident situation de- 
mands? 

To whom among educational 
leaders do teachers think they should 
be able to turn? According to the 
present study the three major sources 
of aid should be (1) state depart- 
ments of education, (2) national 
safety associations, and (3) officers 
and staff of local school systems. 
What the leaders of these agencies 
do in the next few years is in reality 
a matter of “life or death.” 

The pessimistic tone of many of 
the foregoing statements is unavoid- 


ably associated with a movement 
where the need is desperate and 
progress is still inadequate. At the 
same time it would be unfair to 
overlook the following hopeful 
facts: (1) nine out of ten of the 
cooperating teachers were aware of 
the need for some safety instruction; 
(2) four out of ten teachers reported 
that the study of safety is systemati- 
cally organized into separate courses 
or units in other subjects; (3) 
three teachers in ten stated that local 
supervisory authorities provide them 
with course-of-study bulletins in 
safety; (4) nine teachers in ten 
could indicate, on the inquiry form, 
their most urgent needs with regard 
to teaching aids. Upon these promis- 
ing conditions the school leaders of 
the nation should build with in- 
creased enthusiasm. 

{Eprror’s Note.—An extensive 
listing of organizations and institu- 
tions from which safety education 
aids may be obtained is included on 
pages 267-94 of the Research Bulle. 
tin from which the foreging material 
was taken. Copies of the Bulletin 
may be secured from the Research 
Division of the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St, 
NW, Washington, D.C. for 25 
cents. ] 


Research Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 


[ Reported from “Safety Education through Schools,” | 


ciation, XVI (November, 1938), 265-66. 
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OBJECTIVES IN TEACHING GEOMETRY 


E. R. BRESLICH 


In the Mathematics Teacher 


SUPERVISORS frequently ex- 
press the opinion that geometry is 
the most poorly taught of all mathe- 
matical subjects. Not that teachers 
lack knowledge of subject matter, 
but rather because they fail to ap- 
preciate the importance of clearly 
defined objectives. Purposeless teach- 
ing is vague and wasteful. 

Objectives may conveniently be 
classified as general mathematical ob- 
jectives, subject objectives, course ob- 
jectives, and unit objectives. Ex- 
amples of the first are functional 
thinking and appreciation of the 
values of mathematics in the history 
of the race and in everyday life. De- 
velopment of spatial imagination 
and understanding of the logical na- 
ture of a science are subject objectives 
and deserve emphasis in both plane 
and solid geometry. Proficiency in 
the use of drawing instruments and 
of the geometric theorems in practi- 
cal applications are course objectives. 
Each chapter or unit has its own ob- 
jectives. Besides striving for these 
objectives teachers are expected to 
make definite contributions to the 
development of such habits as neat- 
ness, accuracy, use of correct lan- 
guage, precise expression, and read- 
ing with comprehension. 

A few specific objectives on which 
there seems to be general agreement 
are the following: 

Acquisition of geometric knowl- 
edge.—Trite as it may seem, this ob- 


jective does not always receive the 
attention it deserves. It is not at all 
rare to find that persons who have 
studied geometry are ignorant of 
elementary geometrical knowledge. 
A recent experience will illustrate 
what I mean. 

A successful young lawyer came to 
a mathematics teacher for assistance. 
He was working on a tax case in- 
volving a lot on which the tax was 
computed from the number of square 
feet in the lot rather than from the 
frontage. He wanted to be assured 
that multiplying the length of the 
lot by its width would give the area. 
He was, of course, assured that there 
was no question about it, and an 
explanation was given similar to the 
one usually presented in geometry. 
He went away satisfied. 

Experiences of this sort make one 
wonder how it is possible for a man 
of more than average intelligence, 
who had a high school and college 
education, had passed the state bar 
examinations, and was successful in 
his profession, could have absorbed 
so little geometry. He could recall a 
rule and used it to compute the area. 
But when he looked at the result he 
said to himself, “It cannot be true. 
Why, it is impossible.” If he really 
understood the rule he would not 
have lost faith in it just because the 
result was larger than he had an- 
ticipated. 

While knowledge of geometric 
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facts is usually acquired by deductive 
proof it can also be obtained by pro- 
cedures that are entirely intuitive and 
experimental. Many pupils have 
more faith in these methods than in 
deductive proofs. They will throw 
aside a perfectly good proof any 
time if the facts do not seem to con- 
form to experience. In high school 
geometry it is good teaching to prove 
experimentally those theorems which 
cause general difficulty. The deduc- 
tive proof should follow when there 
is evidence that the meaning of the 
theorem is understood. 

Ability to use the facts and prin- 
ciples taught in geometry.—There is 
probably no better test of knowledge 
and mastery than the ability to use 
acquired knowledge in new situa- 
tions. The method of teaching facts 
through use prepares pupils for this 
test. However, the values to be de- 
rived from applications may be lost 
if the situations in which they occur 
do not fall within the pupils’ ex- 
perience. Applications should occur 
in familiar situations. Those taken 
from other school subjects are es- 
pecially good. Artistic designs, laws 
from the field of science, and shop 
problems appeal to most pupils. Very 
interesting applications are found in 
household problems, the trades, engi- 
neering, and surveying. 

Proficiency in using instruments 
and in making freehand drawings.— 
From the time of Plato, geometric 
constructions have been limited to 
those that make use only of com- 
passes and unmarked straightedges. 
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Whether made on paper or on the 
blackboard, these should always be 
made with care and with the use of 
instruments. Geometric constructions 
become purposeful when they are 
applied to exercises taken from other 
subjects, such as designing in art and 
in the shops. 

Most of the drawings that pupils 
make in geometry are not construc. 
tions but merely illustrations. To 
make these neatly and accurately, 
pupils should be well trained in 
making freehand drawings with pen- 
cil or crayon. 

In performing experiments, the 
use of instruments other than the 
compass and straightedge should be 
allowed. The ruler, the protractor, 
squared paper, and 60- and 45-de. 
gree triangles deserve a place. They 
are also valuable in checking the ac- 
curacy of geometric constructions. 

Spatial imagination—The dis 
grams of plane geometry are ex- 
hibited almost entirely on the black. 
board or the pages of books. Hence 
pupils receive but slight training in 
spatial imagination. As much as pos- 
sible the facts of plane geometry 
should be observed in three-dimen- 
sional space. There is no scarcity of 
material. Parallel and perpendicular 
lines and the relationships between 
lines, angles, and planes may be seen 
in the classroom. Gothic windows 
are found in churches; networks of 
triangles on towers and _ bridges; 
circles on decorative designs and ma 
chinery. One simple problem in sut- 
veying will teach more geomet 
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than a whole set of textbook prob- 
lems. If the pupil is to recognize the 
relations between the figures he 
studies 1n the text and those that ap- 
pear about him, they must be point- 
ed out to him in teaching. References 
to figures in three-dimensional space 
should be the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Appreciation of geometry as an 
example of a science.—Deductive 
geometry is probably the best ex- 
ample with which to show how 
knowledge may be systematized and 
how laws and principles may be ex- 
hibited in an order scheme consis- 
tent with each other and interrelated. 
In brief, geometry illustrates simply 
and effectively the meaning of a sci- 
ence. Disregard of this objective is 
fatal. The pupil who fails to conceive 
geometry as a science looks on it as 
merely a collection of propositions to 
be proved, memorized, and recited 
to the teacher. 

Power to think logically.—Much 
has been said and written about this 
objective. But this achievement does 
not come about automatically. It 


| E. R. Breslich is a member of the faculty of the 


is not sufficient merely to expose the 
pupil to perfect models of logical 
thinking. He must be taught the 
processes of reasoning as carefully 
and systematically as he is taught the 
geometric theorems and construc- 
tions. 

The processes of thinking are ex- 
pressed in no clearer way than when 
they are applied to the simple ma- 
terials of geometry. Further, most 
recent investigations indicate that 
with the right kind of teaching such 
training in thinking can be made to 
transfer to situations outside the 
field of geometry. But teachers of 
geometry should not claim too much 
for their subject. The reasoning in 
life situations is often unlike the 
type of reasoning required in geome- 
try. In life the best solutions of prob- 
lems are not always those derived 
by strict deductive reasoning. There 
is danger of carrying logical discus- 
sions beyond the point where they 
aid in solving either social problems 
or in the study of geometry. Courses 
in logic may be badly needed in the 
schools, but they are not geometry. 


oon] 
; 


University of Chicago. Reported from the Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XXXI (November, 1938), 307-15. 
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JHE Rome-Berlin axis is revolving around yet a new center 
with the recent signing of an agreement regulating cultural, 
scientific, and artistic relations between Italy and Germany. 
Cultural institutes are to be founded in each of the two 
countries for teaching the literature, history, and language of 


the other. 
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NEW PATTERNS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULA 


Roscoe C. INGALLS 


In the Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals 


Ps |/ EW patterns for junior college 
curricula can be introduced most ef- 
fectively in the vocational area best 
described as semiprofessional, which 
includes such occupations as: (1) 
agriculture; (2) art, in its indus- 
trial, merchandising, and advertising 
applications; (3) business, includ- 
ing banking, business law, manage- 
ment, merchandising, and _secre- 
tarial; (4) assistants for dentists and 
physicians; (5) dramatics for stage, 
screen, and radio; (6) home ad- 
ministration; (7) electricity, radio 
and sound; (8) civil and mechanical 
engineering; (9) aviation; (10) 
clerical library aides; (11) music for 
stage, screen, radio; (12) nursing; 
(13) peace officers; (14) photog- 
raphy; (15) publications. 

Here is the greatest opportunity 
for community service. Here will be 
found three times as many youth as 
are in the traditional preprofessional 
areas. 

We may identify at least six pat- 
terns as essential for semiprofessional 
courses : 

1. Existing needs of young people 
must be specifically recognized and 
met. Youth rather than subject matter 
will guide planning. 

2. The method and content of the 
instructional program must be adapt- 
ed to the objectives set up. The 
“skills” units of instruction will aim 
to develop familiarity with a number 
of skills used in the selected occupa- 
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tions rather than training for a high 
degree of one special skill for one 
particular trade. These occupations 
are not single-track, blind-alley 
types; they offer related fields and 
diversified opportunities. A good de. 
scriptive term for them is occupa 
tional “families.” With a core of 
basic skills moderately developed the 
worker is ready when confronted 
with employment opportunities. He 
is better able to get hold and grow 
in an occupational “family” that has 
been purposely selected and which 
utilizes his interests and abilities. 

Vision units supplement the skill 
units. They will center about youth 
and his needs rather than on subject 
matter as such. They will be less in- 
tensive and more extensive than the 
old traditional courses. They will 
present principles and broad vistas 
rather than research and detailed 
views. They will provide facts about 
the existing social, civic, and eco- 
nomic problems that the potential 
worker must understand, will de- 
velop adaptability and intellectual 
skills, and will aid the potential 
worker in coordinating his knowl- 
edge, experience, and conduct. 

3. The skills and vision units 
must be combined in balanced pro 
portions. For a two-year course of 
study, two-fifths will be made up of 
skill units, two-fifths of appreciation 
units, and one-fifth selected from 
either type as determined by the 
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NEW PATTERNS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULA 


needs amd interests of the stu- 
dent. For any one semester, a similar 
distribution of instructional units 
will exist. The use of this 2-2-1 prin- 
ciple is a safeguard against a too 
nafrow program of overspecializa- 
tion. 

4. The conception of education 
as a continuous and lifelong learning 
process must be strengthened in the 
mind of the potential worker. The 
use Of the words “terminal” or 
“completion” to describe new types 
of junior college curricula is objec- 
tively incorrect as well as psychologi- 
cally wrong. Occupational situations 
and standards are not static; the 
worker finds himself confronted 
with the necessity of keeping his 
education a living and growing force. 

5. Curricula of the semiprofes- 
sional type cannot operate in aca- 
demic isolation from the community 
which stimulates the production of 
any given curriculum and absorbs its 
product. Isolation is avoided by sur- 
veys of the needs of youth and special 
occupational situations, and by the 
establishment of standing committees 
for advisory and cooperative pur- 
poses. Committee members will be 
selected from potential employers 
and occupational leaders in the occu- 
pational family for which the cur- 
tialum was established. The junior 
college must also establish a coordin- 


ated placement service which will 
help to reduce the gap between its 
training program and the life ex- 
perience of the student after he 
leaves the junior college. 

6. The old terms “freshman” and 
“sophomore” should be discarded 
and a mew name plan used. By so 
doing, a distinct personality can be 
given to the institution and students 
can be unified in their activities and 
loyalties. Feelings of inferiority that 
may otherwise be generated are coun- 
teracted. The new name plan used 
successfully at Los Angeles Junior 
College classifies students as alphas, 
betas, gammas, and deltas, on the 
basis of first, second, third, or fourth 
semester of attendance. 

A number of existing factors tend 
to limit the development of new pat- 
terns for junior college curricula. 
Among them are: misconceptions in 
the minds of students, parents, and 
public about the major functions of a 
junior college; a shortage of quali- 
fied personnel; conceptions of vo- 
cational education are frequently too 
specialized and rigid; there is con- 
fusion concerning the proper rela- 
tionships between vocational and 
general education ; criteria applied to 
the junior college have usually em- 
phasized the traditional academic 
function, thus tending to confine the 
new institution to old patterns. 


Roscoe C. Ingalls is Director of Los Angeles City 
College, formerly Los Angeles Junior College. Re- 
ported from the Bulletin of the Department of 


Secondary-School 


Principals, 


XXII (November, 


1938), 19-25. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS—AN ESSENTIAL IN 
THE CURRICULUM 


Maris M. PRoFFITT 
In the Industrial Education Magazine 


-* INCE 1890, while our popula- 


tion was increasing 105 percent, our 
high school enrollment increased 
2,855 percent, or more than 27 
times as fast as did our total popula- 
tion. With this rapid change in size, 
there has been a change in the char- 
acter of the high school student 
body. In 1890 high school students 
were a selected group, taking a col- 
lege preparatory curriculum. Today 
they are a cross-section of the nation’s 
youth. Obviously an academic pro- 
gram, preparatory for college, will 
not serve the needs of all the pupils 
included in the heterogeneous group 
now found in our high schools. 

Moreover, since 1890, our pat- 
tern of society has been greatly 
changed by technological advances in 
transportation, communication, and 
industry. In contrast to the rapid 
changes that have been going on in 
society, changes in the school cur- 
riculum have been slow during this 
period. There exists a significant 
need for revamping the instructional 
program to meet educational needs 
resulting from the changed character 
of the high school student body and 
from changes in our social and eco- 
nomic order. 

If it is assumed that education is 
for the adjustment of the individual 
to society, it must be assumed that 
the school program will be built 
around the major activities of life 
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which surround the individual and ip 
which he participates. Consequently, 
in interpreting the school curriculum, 
it is pertinent to do so with reference 
to fundamental life activities. It may 
therefore be asked: 

First—Does the curriculum ac. 
tivity represent a real life activity, one 
which functions in normal, common 
human experience? In answering this 
question, it may be said that the arts, 
including language, constitute one of 
the earliest forms of activities that 
differentiate man from the lower ani- 
mals. No physical effort has been 
such a potent factor in determining 
the direction of human thought as 
have been the practical arts. Evi- 
dences of them, crude though they 
may be, are found in all periods and 
among all races of people. 

Second—Does the curriculum «- 
tivity represent a Jarge area in hu 
man activities? Leaders in curricu 
lum construction and revision agree 
that we must select as major fields 
of instruction large areas of activities 
in social life that will provide educ- 
tional situations in which the pupil 
will have opportunity to exercise 
continuous and integrated efforts to- 
ward desirable objectives. This pro 
cedure would unify much of the pres 
ent subject-matter teaching. If, as 
the present trend in educational 
thinking seems to indicate, the cut 
riculum of the future is to be ot- 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS—AN ESSENTIAL 


ganized about a few large areas of 
human activities related, for ex- 
ample, to home life and the produc- 
tion and consumption of goods and 
services, the industrial arts will loom 
large in the school program. Indus- 
trial-arts work may be regarded as an 
essential in the modern curriculum 
because: 

1. It represents a large field of 
human activities. 

2. It relates to fundamental types 
of human experiences that are uni- 
versal, and consequently makes an 
appeal to all pupils. 

3. It is based on the natural ten- 
dency to manipulate material things. 

4. It provides opportunities for 
self-expression im concrete media. 
Opportunity for self-expression is an 
essential in the learning process. In- 
dustrial arts provides this opportunity 
through the media of construction 
materials and tools. The pupil deals 
with spatial relations, one of the 
most fundamental facts of conscious- 
ness; he works with three-dimension- 
ed materials; and he develops his 


esthetic feelings through the use of 
principles of design and color. 
The fact should be noted that 
every civilization has had its domi- 
nant element. In Greece the domi- 
nant element was art and language. 
In Rome it was law and government. 
The dominant element in our civili- 
zation is industry, in which the ma- 
chine, together with the power which 
Operates it, is conspicuous. Industry 
and the machine are largely deter- 
mining our social order. No one can 
claim to be cultured in his civiliza- 
tion who neglects to study its domi- 
nant element, with its resulting social 
pattern. And a knowledge of in- 
dustrial society can be taught no 
more effectively as an abstract sub- 
ject from a textbook than botany can 
be taught without specimens and 
without regard to ecology. Attitudes 
of mind and forms of behavior that 
may be realized through proper pro- 
visions in industrial arts are essential 
not only for developmental experi- 
ences related directly to industrial 
activities, but for a claim to culture. 


Maris M. Proffitt is a Specialist in Industrial Edu- 

cation, U.S. Office of Education, Reported from the 

Industrial Education Magazine, XL (November, 
1938), 231-34. 
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a OR the first time in 30 years, New York City has adopted 
a new report card in the form of a folder of the cumulative 
variety. Evaluation of personality and behavior traits is made 
as well as of academic proficiency. Social and medical history 


is also recorded. 
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TRENDS IN EDUCATION 





BROTHER A. PuHIuip, F.S.C. the 
In the Catholic Educational Review tea 


wnih S we all know, the first schools 
established in this country were re- 
ligious schools. The first settlers, be- 
ing deeply religious men and 
women, felt the urgent need of an 
educated clergy. The classics and 
theology naturally constituted the 
major portion of the curriculum in 
these early schools. 

However, with the expansion of 
the nation, social and economic 
forces gradually dominated the lives 
of the people. The practical side of 
education—the aim to fit one to earn 
a better living, to scale the politi- 
cal heights, to climb socially — 
emerged triumphant. The insistent 
demand was for preparation for suc- 
cess in the mad scramble. By the 
time of the industrial revolution 
naturalism and materialism had al- 
most completely supplanted in our 
public schools the spiritual idealism 
of our first educators. As naturalism 
came in, prayer and the Bible were 
forced out. The schools became God- 
less schools. 

But the time came when our nat- 
ural resources were threatened, when 
production proceeded too rapidly for 
consumption. Our markets were 
flooded; people were thrown out of 
work. Was the school system to 
blame? We had achieved our aim, 
we had developed industrial leaders, 
but we had failed to teach them how 
to use their power; we had failed to 
develop social consciousness during 
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the mad struggle to get ahead. Maf 54 
terial success had depreciated spirif #¥ 
tual and social ideals. en 

Today in the economic, the indwf 5 
trial, and the financial fields we fa 


























a reversal of policies. What effec P 
will the new economic program harp P* 
on the schools? The first problem if 8" 
education resulting from the eof 
nomic upheaval is the existence of  “ 
vast army of youths who cannot ob fc 
tain employment. The state no the 
compels them to go to school, y¢j the 
many of them have neither the inp ™ 
clination nor the mentality to proi ful 
from a classical or college prepany ¥ 

siv 


tory course. There is only one 
swer to this problem. The schol} “I 
must shape its curriculum to me 
the needs and capacities of its st 
dents. What changes shall be mac! 
How shall the aims be effected? Ap 
swers to these questions differ s 
widely that it seems justifiable t 
say that education has reached a ctit 
cal period. 

In a transition period there nat 
rally will be much experiment. fh 
example, the so-called ‘Progressiv 
schools have adopted an “uw 
shackled curriculum” that would mi 
have been dreamed of a few yea 
ago. Moreover, some 200 collegs 
have agreed, for a period of i 
years, to accept the recommend 
graduates of these schools. Hower 
some phases of this experiment 
being challenged. It is claimed th 
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TRENDS IN EDUCATION 


these “Progressive” schools fail to 
teach the fundamentals thoroughly, 
fail in the essential disciplines neces- 
sary to the mental development of 
average pupils. At the recent confer-\. 
ence of the American Association of 
School Administrators a new organi- 
zation called ‘‘Essentialists’” assailed 
“Progressive” educators. A further 
protest is voiced by another new 
group, the American Education As- 
sociation, one of whose purposes is 
the “protection of school children 
from indoctrination with radical 
theories.” It seems in other words 
that the ‘“Progressive’’ movement in 
our common schools is being success- 
fully challenged. However, we 
would not infer that the ‘Progres- 
sive” movement is totally wrong ex- 


pcept in Dr. Dewey's atheistic 


theories, nor would we claim that it 
has made no contribution to educa- 
tion. It is a protest which goes to 
extremes. 

For a time the demand for voca- 
tional training worried many Catho- 
lic educators because of the expense 
involved. But according to Dr. 
Rainey, Chairman of the President's 
Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Education, this trend has passed its 
peak. Specialized vocational training 
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Reported from the Catholic Educational Review, 
XXXVI (December, 1938), 582-93. 


in high schools, we are told, is not 
desirable. Techniques change so 
rapidly that pupils must be taught on 
the job. Employers prefer a smart 
boy with a general education. Dr. 
Rainey sums this up by saying: “Vo- 
cational training in the future will 
come after the boy has finished a 
general high school course.” 

Another strong trend, noticeable 
particularly in the colleges, is toward 
a broader, more general education. 
The outstanding advocate of general 
education is President Hutchins of 
Chicago, who would go back to the 
old program—the trivium and the 
quadrivium, the classics, logic, and 
philosophy. But while Catholic edu- 
cators may welcome Dr. Hutchins’ 
plea to reestablish philosophy as a 
core-curriculum, they will scarcely 
agree with his statement: “The object 
of a general education will not be the 
formation of character since little 
can be done about character at that 
age level.” If we contrast this with 
Pope Pius XI’s assertion that the 
ultimate end of education is the 
formation of Christian character, we 
must conclude that Dr. Hutchins un- 
fortunately does not go to the basic 
fault in modern education—neglect 
of religious teaching. 
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ai THIRD of the population of the United States has no 


library service of any kind. 
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CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL POLICIES IN INDIA 


Haripas T. MuZUMDAR 


In the Social Frontier 


Ja story of British efforts to- 
ward educating the people of India 
makes sorry reading. In the 1820's, 
the Governor of Madras, Sir Thomas 
Munro, estimated “the portion of the 
whole population who receive school 
education to be nearer one-third than 
one-fourth of the whole.” Compare 
this percentage of literacy with the 
present one of 10 to 15 percent! The 
native schools of 100 years ago, to 
be sure, imparted indigenous educa- 
tion only. 

In the thirties of the last century 
the controversy between the Orien- 
talists and the Anglicists was de- 
cided in favor of the latter. In 
1835 Macaulay penned his note on 
education which made English the 
language of superior education in 
India and the promotion of Euro- 
pean literature and science the chief 
aim of Indian education. 

Anglicism in education worked 
havoc on India. The British rulers, 
despite their pious protestations, set 
out to produce educated Hindese 
who would be English in taste, tem- 
perament, and outlook, and who 
would serve as subordinate clerks in 
the government service. On the one 
hand, Anglicism created a slave 
psychology through constant glorifi- 
cation of England and deprecation 
of India; on the other hand, through 
lessons in English constitutional his- 
tory, it developed an ardent sense of 
nationalism. 
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India’s present educational set-up 
embraces institutions administered 
by the British Government of India 
the Hindese states, Christian, Hindu, 
Moslem, and Sikh religious bodies, 
and secular Hindese bodies. Some of 
these institutions, especially those 
administered by religious bodies, are 
making interesting experiments in 
pedagogy. 

It should be noted that the bud- 
get for the Department of Education 
is dependent on receipts from liquor 
and opium, a situation which has 
given rise to much dissatisfaction 
among the people. To rid education 
of the taint, Mahatma Ghandi advo- 
cates making Hindese education self- 
supporting by integrating it around 
a trade or skilled craft chosen by the 
pupil. 

By virtue of the India Act of 
1935, India enjoys provincial Swara 
or self-rule, limited though it be. 
Since Congress ministries are if 
power in eight of the eleven prov- 
inces, Ghandi’s theories stand an 
excellent chance of being made gov- 
ernmental policies. Hence a discus 
sion of Ghandi’s pedagogy has mort 
than passing significance. 

In October, 1937, Ghandi sub 
mitted four propositions to a com 
ference of leading educators held at 
Wardha: 

1. The present system of educa 
tion with its emphasis on English 
should be revised. 
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2. A seven-year schooling pro- 
gram imparting “general knowl- 
edge,” less English, plus a vocation, 
should be substituted in its place. 

3. For the all-round development 
of the pupils all training should so 
far as possible be given through a 
profit-yielding vocation, the State to 
guarantee employment in the voca- 
tions learned and to buy the pupil's 
manufactures at prices fixed by the 
State itself. 

4, “Higher education” in the arts 
and sciences should be left to private 
enterprise. 

The conference accepted the Ma- 
hatma’s propositions and appointed 
acommittee under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Zakir Husain to embody these 
suggestions into a working program. 
The report of the Zakir Husain 
Committee—the so-called Wardha 
Scheme of Education—sets forth 
four fundamental pedagogical ten- 
ets. 

1. The artificial distinctions be- 
tween primary, middle, and high 
schools shall be abolished, and edu- 
cation shall be conceived as a con- 
tinuous, growing process without 
compartmental divisions. 

2. The period of education shall 
be from the seventh to the fourteenth 
year for boys and girls alike. 

3. All learning shall be integrated 
around a basic craft or set of crafts, 
depending on the aptitudes of the 
children and the needs of society. 

4. The child as an apprentice 
shall, during the seven years of 
study, render enough goods and 


INDIA 


services to offset most if not all the 
cost of his education. 

The Committee suggested a school 
day of five hours and 30 minutes, di- 
vided into the following periods: 


Min- 

Subject Hours utes 

1. The boeke co 3 20 

2. Music, drawing, arithmetic .... 40 

3. Mother tongue .. pats. aes 40 
4. Social studies and general 

SO Ie aN a 30 

5. Physical training ............ aca 10 

UE ccceniieatediocimem = 10 


The Wardha Scheme would have 
merit if it accomplished nothing 
more than the questioning of the tra- 
ditional ratio idea in education. 
Under present circumstances, what- 
ever frees us from the slavery of the 
time ratio is a desirable step in peda- 
gogy. The present compartmental- 
ized system of education conceives 
elementary schooling as a prepara- 
tion for secondary schooling, which 
itself is conceived as preparation for 
college. As a matter of fact, the ma- 
jority of students do not go to high 
school, and of those who do the ma- 
jority do not go to college. The 
present system, evolved blindly, 
promises that a more or less compre- 
hensive Weltanschauung will be ex- 
perienced by the pupil only on con- 
dition that he shall go through the 
whole of the academic mill. What 
happens to students who quit school 
in the primary or elementary grades? 
Are they in position to function as 
intelligent citizens? Decidedly not. 
The Wardha Scheme, by concentrat- 
ing its attention on the first years of 
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school, is calculated to turn out bet- 
ter men and women than does the 
present academic set-up. 

In organizing instruction around a 
basic craft the Wardha scheme em- 
bodies the outstanding pedagogical 
discovery of the twentieth century. 
I would like to make one modifica- 
tion—I would not say, “All learning 
shall be integrated around a basic 
craft’; but rather, “All learning 
shall be organized, coordinated, and 
integrated around a dominant inter- 
est.” And the dominant interest in 
India as elsewhere is just twofold: 
the promotion of livelihood includ- 
ing the standard of living in the com- 
prehensive sense of the term and the 
inculcation of civic responsibility. 
This way of formulating the prob- 
lem removes the taint of crass ma- 
terialism without lessening the em- 
phasis on the learning of a craft or 
skill as an instrument for the promo- 
tion of livelihood. 

The Wardha Scheme has raised a 
veritable hornets’ nest of controversy. 
I would say it is substantially sound, 
even though the curriculum drawn 
up by the Zakir Husain Committee 
needs a great deal of revamping. 


The program cannot be endorsed un. 
qualifiedly, and the curriculum would 
be deemed entirely invalid if the 
principle of integration of learning 
around the basic craft were missing 
in the classroom. The catch is—are 
there competent teachers? I am 
afraid India’s first job shall have to 
be to not educate the child but the 
adult—the teachers and parents. 

Furthermore, athletics, dancing 
recreation must be emphasized much 
more in India than elsewhere to off- 
set the Hindese people’s tendeng 
to withdrawal and seriousness. Nor 
may the study of English be entirely 
eliminated. 

Impoverished India may yet make 
a revolutionary contribution to edu- 
cational theory and practice. In his 
endeavors to serve the underprivi- 
leged of India Ghandi has been led 
to enunciate the most revolutionary 
part of his pedagogy. Yes, self- 
support shall be the acid test of the 
reality of our education. The adult 
has to do socially useful work. Why 
should we, then, discourage the child 
from doing socially useful work in 
his formative years. The principles 
thoroughly sound. 


Haridas T. Muzumdar has been on the Sociology 
staffs of Wisconsin and Howard Universities. Re- 
ported from the Social Frontier, V (December, 
1938), 77-81. 


b 


THE adult education classes of the WPA expect to attain 
an estimated enrolment of two million before the end of the 


year. 
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+ EDUCATIONAL NEWS + 


PERSONALITIES: Felix H. Ullrich of 
the University of Texas has been 
named head of the education de- 
partment of the University of San 
Antonio. . . . Herbert J. Burgstah- 
ler, president of Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, has been 
dected president of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. . . . Leslie W. Johnson 
of Winona, Minn., has been named 
associate professor of education at 
South Georgia Teachers College. . . . 
Clifford B. Jones of Fort Worth, 
Texas, has been named president of 
Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock... . Helen H. Heyl is the new 
chief of the bureau of curriculum 
development in the Division of 
Elementary Education of the New 
York State Department of Educa- 
tion... . William W. Wattenberg, 
formerly of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the new managing editor of 
the Chicago Schools Journal and a 
member of the faculty of Chicago 
Teachers College. . Evald B. 
Lawson will be installed as president 
of Upsala College next month. . . . 
Margaret Nagle of Butte, Mont., is 
the new state rural school supervisor 
for Montana. . . . F. Musselman, 
former assistant superintendent of 
the Youngstown, Ohio, schools, has 
been appointed dean of the summer 
school and of extension work at 
Kent State University, Ohio. . 

Ralph S. Woods, state director of 
vocational education for Kentucky, 
was elected president of the Ameri- 
tan Vocational Association at the 


annual convention last month... . 
Nelson L. Bossing of the University 
of Oregon has joined the faculty of 
the University of Minnesota College 
of Education as have also Walter 
W. Cook of the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, George F. 
Ekstrom, former state supervisor of 
agricultural education for Iowa, and 
H. T. Widdowson, recently state di- 
rector of industrial and vocational 
education for Minnesota. . ; 
William W. Comfort, president of 
Haverford College, was elected 
president of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools at its Atlantic City meeting 
recently. . . . Frank H. Finch, direc- 
tor of vocational rehabilitation in 
the Ohio State Department of Edu- 
cation, has been appointed to the 
faculty of the University of Illinois. 
.. . J. Hillis Miller succeeds Fred- 
erick C. Ferry as president of Keuka 


College, New York. . . . Floyd R. 
Adams, superintendent of the Mar- 
shall, Minn., schools, has been 


appointed director of the teacher 
personnel division of the Minnesota 
State Department of Education. 


THE United States Supreme Court 
has ruled that the University of Mis- 
souri must admit Lloyd L. Gaines, 
a Negro of St. Louis, to its law 
School or else the state must estab- 
lish a law department at Lincoln 
University, maintained by the state 
for the higher education of Negroes. 
Chief Justice Hughes, in the ma- 
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jority opinion, maintained: “The PHI DELTA Kappa, a professional } JOH 
question here is not of a duty of the association of men in education, has | Gat 
state to supply legal training, or of published a booklet called Teaching } wses 
the quality of the training which it as a Man’s Job for distribution tp | pag 
does supply, but of its duty when it high school and college students who } of 
provides such training to furnish it are considering entering the teach. | con 
to the residents of the state upon the ing profession. Copies of the book. | The 
basis of an equality of right.” let may be secured from the} of 
fraternity at 2034 Ridge Road, | Ad: 

TEACHERS of consumer education Homewood, Illinois, for 15 cents 
have organized the Consumer Edu- bound in paper or 40 cents bound in | So 
* cation Association with headquarters cloth. ber 
at 45 Sunnyside Avenue, Brooklyn, ,; eles 
N.Y., and Carlton John Siegler of THE Board of Directors of the} pe 
the Newtown High School, New Progressive Education Association } ten 
York City, is executive secretary. An recently passed a resolution condemn: } “T, 
organizing committee has been M8 fascism and urging the strength- | soc 
formed of teachers in high schools ‘8 of democracy, Particularly } Re 
and junior colleges from coast to through the direct participation of | wil 
coast. The organization has been the members of the association, as | js 
established to promote discussion of “!t!2€Ns, in political action. lov 
the problems of teaching consumer 
education, to carry on research, to 
establish a central bureau for the dis- 
semination of information and ma- 


MICHIGAN’s State Department of As 
Public Instruction has just issued a 
new bulletin in its curriculum series, 

, ; : "1 Co 
entitled Instructional Practices in 


. . 
terial las Ta a on = Elementary Schools. The bulletin, 4 
toa, an a establish a periodical. which consists largely of descrip - 
The annual dues are $1.00. tions of instructional innovations in Ini 


' use in smaller schools, is the fourth 
THE annual dinner of Kappa Delta tn the ancien on the canine : 


Pi, to be held February 28 at the an te blished regret |b 
al Cet Gee in, eee ae 


will be addressed by Dr. Edward L. _— 

Thorndike on the subject, “Educa- Tue latest publication in the series M 
tion as Cause and as Symptom.” being issued by the Advisory Com- sd 
The banquet will be open to non- mittee on Education is Selected Legd | ™ 
members of the fraternity as well as Problems in Providing Federal Aid by 
members and tickets may be pur- for Education by Robert R. Hamilton . 


chased for $1.75 from Professor E. and may be secured from the Super- 
I. F. Williams, Heidelberg College, intendent of Documents, Washing- D 
Tiffin, Ohio. ton, D.C., for 15 cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


JoxN COULBORN, Principal of the 
Garden City, N. Y., High School, 
wes an attractively printed four- 
ge news letter to inform patrons 
of the school of important facts 
concerning its educational program. 
The latest issue contains a discussion 
of the topic: “A High School 
Adapted to the Individual Pupil.” 


SocIAL grouping rather than num- 
bered grades will be used in the new 
edementary school of Cuyahoga 
Heights, Ohio, according to Superin- 
tendent Terry Wickham who says, 
“The child will study art, music, and 
social studies in his social groups. 
Reading and arithmetic, however, 
will be studied in the group the child 
ismost fitted for—for example, a 
lower, average, or advanced group.” 


As part of its series of conservation 
units for high schools, the Emergency 
Conservation Committee has recent- 
ly published a pamphlet entitled Our 
Nation’s Forests by Rosalie Edge 
with an introduction by Secretary of 
Interior Ickes. The pamphlets may 
be obtained from the committee at 
734 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, for 10 cents. 


More than 2,000 New York City 
schoolteachers are enrolled in 34 free 
inservice training courses established 
by the Board of Superintendents this 
fall. The courses are taught by Board 
of Education officials. The State 
Department of Education is granting 
college credit for the courses. 


EACH student in the El Paso, Texas, 
public schools will receive instruc- 
tion in safe driving and the operation 
of an automobile as the result of a 
recent ruling of the board of edu- 
cation. 


NEw junior colleges have been es- 
tablished at Ashland, Ky., under the 
head of Herbert C. Hazel, and at 
Albert Lea and Brainerd, Minnesota, 
with Clare Jordan as dean of the 
former and Emil Heintz of the latter. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, of fellowships, scholarships, 
and assistantships available for 1939- 
40. Five to seven scholarships are 
available in the Advanced School of 
Education for candidates for the 
doctor’s degree with preference 
given to persons under 35 years of 
age. The scholarships amount to 
$1200 with additional grants for 
recipients who are married. Ten 
fellowships with grants from $250 
to $1000 are available to persons 
with a bachelor’s degree and twenty 
assistantships with grants from $250 
to $1000 will also be awarded. Can- 
didates will be judged on the basis 
of a personal interview and com- 
petitive examinations covering ab- 
stract verbal ability and a field chosen 
by the candidate. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

January 9-10, Regional Meeting, 
National Occupational Conference, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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January 9-10, Regional Meeting, 
National Occupational Conference, 
Houston, Texas. 

January 12-13, Annual Meeting, 
Association of American Colleges, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

January 12-13, Regional Meeting, 
National Occupational Conference, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

January 16-17, Regional Meet- 
ing, National Occupational Confer- 
ence, Atlanta, Ga. 

January 20-21, Regional Meet- 
ing, National Occupational Confer- 
ence, Baltimore, Md. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
February 21-23, 1939, National 
Council of Parent Education, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
February 22-25, National Voca- 


tional Guidance Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

February 22-25, American Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations, Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 22-25, Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, Detroit, Mich. 

February 23-25, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

February 23-25, National Asso- 
ciation of Principals of Schools for 
Girls, Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 25-26, National Asso- 
ciation of School Secretaries, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

February 25-March |, Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 25-March 2, Depart- 
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ment of Rural Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Febefty 25-March 2, Depart 
ment of Elementary School Pring 
pals, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 26-March 2, American) 
Association of School Administra. 
tors, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio. 

March 2-4, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

March 9, Regional Conference of 
the Progressive Education Associa. 
tion, Garden City, Long Island. 

March 15-18, Public School Busj- 
ness Officials, Oakland, Calif. 

March 27-30, Southern Distri¢ 
Meeting, American Association for 
Health and Physical Education, Tul 
sa, Okla. 

March 29-31, Northwest Distrid 
Meeting, American Association for 
Health and Physical Education, 
Eugene, Ore. 

March 29-April 1, Central Dis 
trict Meeting, American Association 
for Health and Physical Education, 
Sioux City, Ia. 

March 29-April 1, Mid-West 
District Meeting, American Associ# 
tion for Health and Physical Educe 
tion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

April 3-6, American Association 
for Health and Physical Education 
Convention, San Francisco, Calif. 

April 25-28, American Associ 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, Hotel 
Commodore, New York City. 

May 3-6, Eastern District Meet 
ing, American Association for Healt 
and Physical Education, New York 
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